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Letters That Should Be A Warning 


How Fakirs Get Your Money—Most Advertisers Are Honest 


INCE we published our first article showing 
the swindling operations of the Standard 


Food and Fur Association, letters to our 
Service Bureau asking for help against 


other swindlers have more than doubled. We 
never get over the feeling of wonder and pity that 
there are so many people in the world who respond 


to the bait of “something for nothing” and 
thereby almost always lose much for nothing. 
Often that “much” is savings that have taken 


sacrifice to accumulate. 

\ few days ago—after all that has been said 
about the fakirs, and after all the emphasis that 
American AGricuLturist has put on the advice 
to our people not to buy oil stocks—we received 
the following letter 


years of 


firm. Last June I sent in an order for $25 worth of Belgian 
Hares. After waiting for some time, I received a card that 
they had shipped the hares. But I never got them. After 
three or four weeks of waiting I asked them to cancel the order 
but I have never even heard from them, except the card stating 
that they had shipped them last June. I recently wrote to 
them to either ship the rabbits or send me back the money by 
this time, but they have not done either.”"—F. E. G., Maine. 


F. E. G. will never receive either the hares or 
his twenty-five dollars. 
Here’s one from Massachusetts: 


“Just a few lines to your paper about the Standard Food 
and Fur Association. Sometime in the month of February or 
March, 1923, a friend of mine, a young man, wanted to raise 
rabbits, thinking he could make money by doing so. After 
reading the advertisement of the Standard Food and Fur 
Assocation, he wrote me about the matter and wanted my 
advice. I advised him to write to the company and ask them 
if they would forward the rabbits one-fourth down and the 
rest C. O. D. They answered him that they preferred the 
cash. So he sent them #92. He was to receive three does 
and one buck of a certain foreign breed. After a long time and 


1st, that is, require reference from all advertisers, and expose 
the fakirs, we would soon be able to trust one another. Here’s 
hoping you keep after them until they are glad to hunt for an 
honest job.”"—W. P. D., Pennsylvania. 

That’s just what American AGRICULTURIST has 
been doing, for we figure that there is no way by 
which we can render more service to our people 
than to help clean up these scoundrels and save 
the fortunes that are being lost every year 
through unwise investments. 

In this connection, may we call your particular 
attention to the fact that AmeRIcAN AGRICULTUR- 
ist guarantees all of its own advertisements. 
When you answer one of the advertisements in our 
columns you may do so with the absc!ute assurance 
that if the advertiser fails to make good AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will refund the price of the goods 
purchased by our subscribers. Our guarantee, 
which is printed on the editorial page every 
week, reads as follows: 

The American AGRICULTURIST accepts 





“Would you kindly advise me if Wolf Creek Oil and Gas 
Company is a reliable company, and if their stock is any 
good. I have an opportunity to sell my farm on this proposi- 
tior (m asking 83,600, which includes agent's commission 
of nO per com Tle savs he has a buver to 
whom | can sell at 84.500 if w vill accept 
22.2950 in cash and 2.250 shares of this 
ympat at one de llar pe r share Ther n 
who wants to huy was through here a week 
o and has 25.000 shares of this stock 
vl he $ ng to sell. He says the 
$ r paid dividends, but has 
wt | : wells. and en they get 
| ] ’ bout 2 . cent 


Io this letter. we replied as 


tragedy, except 
Death itself. than for a man to work all of 


his vears f 1 few savings and then lose all 


t rh some unwise investment with oil 
ks or similar concerns. The English 
$ emphatic enough to warn 


t to accept this stock on any terms.” 


least this farmer wrote to us 
for advice before he closed the deal. 
We can what a 
temptation it was to him when he 
thought he had an opportunity to 
sell his farm, but it would have 
seemed that the statement that the 


understand, too, 





oil stock would pay 203 per cent. 
dividends some time would have 
been enough in itself to have 








shown him that it was worthless. 


We wish that we could frame as 
a constant warning and put up in 
letters 
pub- 


home some of the 
which we have received since 


lishing our articl 


every 


areas of the 





delighted to express appreciation to the ! 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
SECRETARY WALLACE buys Christmas seals from Elsie Behrend and says 


National, state and local tuberculosis associa- 
tions for the excellent work they have done in teaching the children in the farming and rural 
United States to become Modern Health Crusaders. 
» on the Standard my Christmas mail this year.” 


I shall Christmas seal all 


only advertising which it believes to be 
thoroughly honest. 

We positively guarantee to our readers 
fair and honest treatment in dealing with 
our advertisers. 

We guarantee to refund the price of 
goods purchased by our subscribers from 
any advertiser who fails to make good 
when the article purchased is found not to 
be as advertised. 

To benefit by this guarantee subscribers 
must say: “I saw your ad in the AMERICAN 
Acricvutturist” when ordering from our 
advertisers. 

We are constantly turning down 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertising about which there 
might be some question. However, 
the great bulk of modern adver- 
tisers are reputable and honest 
business men whose statements 
can be depended upon. All modern 
business including even that of farm 
marketing must advertise to suc- 
ceed and the advertising columns 
of honest and reliable publications 
are like great department stores 
with the advantage that you can 
select your merchandise without 
leaving your own home. 


* * * 


Reports on the Serious 
Coal Problem 
HE letters which follow will 


give you some indication of 
what prevails in all sections of the 


: “I am 








Food and Fur Association from 
people who have been duped 
these swindlers. Just to show you how extended 


the operations of this one company were, we give 
a few of these letters below. Some of the others 
that we are printing also show that our people 
appreciate what we are trying to do to develop 
“truth in advertising” and to eliminate the 
swindlers from the business world. 

“IT am dropping you a few lines to let you know my experi- 
ence with the Standard Food and Fur Association and am 
glad to know that you are among the many papers that stand 
for honest advertising. I am one 
faked by this company and regard them as a set of dishonest 
I have wondered why they have been left to continue 


of the many who have been 
people 
business 

“I bought one pair of Belgian Hares from them along about 
November 12th and paid $14 for the pair. They promised 
to give me $7 a pair for the young when six to eight months 
old, so when I got ready to ship, I wrote them for instructions 
and shipped them one pair. They wrote me that they had 
received them and had sent me a check for same, but I never 
received the check 

“I have neighbors. also, that say the »y have done the same 
thing too, only they did not even answer their letters. I handed 
the information over to our postal authorities in Washington, 
but I think they are not 
firms would be stopped from faking 
it through the mails J 


interested verv much or these kinds of 
our people out of our 
E., Maryland 


money and doing 


Here's another one, from way up in Maine: 


“I have recently neen reading the American AGRICULTUR- 
ist and saw the stories about the Standard Food and Fur 
Association. I have also had unpleasant experience with this 


much correspondence he received three does, but no buck, and 
the does were just plain ordinary rabbits.”"—W. J. W., Massa- 
chusetts. 


This letter goes on to explain at some length 
how this poor farmer boy finally lost $20 more 
to this company for which he received no value. 

Here are a couple of letters as samples, show- 
ing how our folks appreciate what we are doing: 


“T have received a copy of Amertcan Acricutturtst of 
November 17th with a front-page story regarding the Standard 
Food and Fur Association. Publicity of this kind should do 
the trick almost as good as the courts of law. In many cases 
like the fur association it no doubt is impossible to invoke the 


law. ’—H. F., New York. 


“I have just been reading the American AGRICULTURIST 
magazine. I enjoyed ‘Heads I Win, Tails You Lose’ very 
much. The farmers (myself included) should certainly appre- 
ciate your efforts to protect them from criminals.”—Mrs. 
F.S.S., New York. 


Still another letter says: 

“IT was very much pleased at the expose you made in the 
last issue, of the Standard Food and Fur Association. It is 
outrageous that such an organization should be allowed to 
continue in business and to use the mails and newspapers for 
advertising. They have swindled people by the hundreds 
all over the United States and apparently take up one section 
at a time until the people find them out then move on to 
another.”—H. J., New York. 


Another writer was kind enough to say: 
“If all publishers would do as the American AGRICULTUR- 


country on the very serious fuel 
situation. The only thing that has saved people 
from disaster this winter, worse even than it was 
last year, is that the winter so far has held off and 
there is some promise that the weather will be 
mild all during the season. 

What is to be the solution of this fuel problem 
anyway? It is, of course, nearly as much of a 
problem to farm people as it is to city folks, for 
most farmers are obliged to burn coal. You will 
note in these letters references to prices of cord 
wood. Not so many years ago we sawed wood 
which was sold for a dollar a cord. Now not only 
is it too high to burn as a fuel, but most of the 
trees ought not to be destroyed for fuel anyway. 
In addition to the labor and strike problem which 
has had much to do with the high prices of coal, 
there is the fact that the end of coal is in sight, 
which means that within a very short time some 

-al substitute must be found for it. 

Evidently, judging by these letters, in addition 
to the extra price w hich was added at the mines 
when the quarrel between the miners and the 
operators was settled, several more profits have 
been increased this year before the consumer is 
privileged to buy. 

The interesting letters follow: 


“The coal dealers of this town have practically no domestic 
- (Continued on page 428) 
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Cooperation Is More Than Marketing 


A Wednesday Evening A. A. Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


ASSING back for a moment into the earlier 

days of agriculture in the United States, we 

might roughly classify the progress of agri- 

culture into five stages. First there was-the 
pioneer stage. The farmers produced and 
marketed their products and regulated their 
home and social life entirely on an individual basis. 
This was a period of self-sufficing economy. The 
farm not only fed but clothed its workers. Con- 
tact with business as we now know it was slight. 
Then we came to the period of development, when 
with the growth of larger communities the 
matters of rural interest slowly centered, although 
farmers and their families were still largely. 
individualistic. 


By LOUIS A. COOLEY 


Secretary, New Jersey Federation County Boards 
of Agriculture 


life. There are the problems of rural education, 
equitable taxation and proper representation of 
farmers’ interests in the legislature, which are 
now being considered. The experiences in co- 
operation in the selling and buying field have 
brought the farm men and women to an under- 
standing of mutual problems which was unknown 
in the earlier stages through which agriculture 
has passed in this country. 

Take, for instance, the one important subject of 


extent which will mean a more progressive and 
happier home and a finer community life for our 
non-urban citizens. This will react to the benefit 
of all classes of citizens in America. 

We might mention a similar development of 
farm public opinion which is slowly and surely 
coming about on the subject of taxation. I might 
quote a hundred official investigations which 
show the inequalities in taxation and which 
further show a divided opinion among farmers 
on this important subject. The spirit of coopera- 
tion which has helped our farmers to pool their 
opinions as well as their crops is now showing 
itself in unified thought towards just rates and 

equitable taxation for all classes in 





Later came the period of invention 
and the application of such inventions 
as the mowing-machine, the binder 
and such power farming-machines as 
tractors, reapers and threshing ma- 
chines. A few years ago we reached the 
stage of specialization, and this is 
still pronounced to-day by our great 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, potato, apple 
and live-stock areas. Now we find 
ourselves well into the present stage 
of agriculture—the cooperative stage 
—when our farm life is cooperative 
in thought and action on the bigger 
problems of the day as well as co- 
operative in the buying and selling 
of farm supplies and farm products. 
This is as it should be. With the 
passing of the successive stages, it 
has become more and more apparent 
to farmers that individual action, 
except in matters of production, 
could not give to agriculture as an 
industry the true expression that it of 
necessity must have. 

The progress of cooperative mar- 
keting is indicative of cooperative 
thinking and acting on the part of 
rural people which is typical of the newer stage of 
agricultural development. Necessity is the mother 
of cooperative organization and to that incentive 
we owe practically all of our successful coopera- 
tive associations. Along with the strong com- 
modity associations in New Jersey—brought into 
existence because its members realized that they 
must reduce the waste in marketing in order to 
make a living—we find that this same spirit is 
being manifest in the attack on other farm prob- 
lems. Cooperative marketing associations such 
as our Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Associa- 
tion and the Atlantic Coast Poultry Producers’ 
Association are ventures into the business field. 
They have been quite successful. The fruit- 
growers and the poultrymen have for the most 
part received a better return for their labor and 
by the reduction of waste in the marketing 
methods they have made more equitable prices 
for consumers as well as for themselves. The 
consumer always gains when produce of mediocre 
quality stays home. 

This success in cooperative marketing, however, 
carries with it as indicated before cooperation in 
thought on other, and sometimes more important, 
problems in the development of a better rural 








‘‘Later came the period of invention . . 





rural schools. The country cross-roads school 
where our forefathers secured their education is 
still in existence in many sections, although per- 
haps not so much in evidence in New Jersey as 
in some of the more sparsely populated States. 
However, the people in the cities unconsciously 
cooperated years ago in providing the means to 
give their children a better education. As cities 
grew in size, the inhabitants were compelled to 
find a way to educate the ever-increasing number 
of children. They were forced unknowingly to 
be efficient. 

In the country small school-houses and old 
methods of teaching are still in effect. The 
necessity has not been as keen for new school 
buildings or other educational necessities, includ- 
ing teachers and equipment, as in the case of our 
city friends. Cooperation in this way in the cities 
has developed an excellent school system for the 
city boys and girls, until now we find the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the city people are greater 
than in our rural districts. 

This same cooperative experience has kindled a 
community feeling which is showing itself in a 
united farm public opinion for better schools. 
It will carry its lesson in the years to come to an 





.” bringing with it the tractors to replace 
horses and oxen, and mechanical loaders to eliminate back-breaking hand methods. 


accordance with their business and 
ability to pay. What has been said of 
taxes applies as well to freight rates. 

This concentration of thought and 
action has already become apparent 
on legislative matters in recent years. 
In New Jersey and other leading 
States, and subsequently in Wash- 
ington, united effort on the part of 
farmers was entirely responsible for 
the passage of legislation that pro- 
hibited the use of vegetable oils as a 
substitute for butter fat in the manu- 
facture of condensed and evaporated 
milk in spite of powerful opposition 
by the manufacturers. This was of 
mutual benefit. It increased the sale 
of real milk. It increased the nutri- 
tive value of milk products, protecting 
the consumers, chief among which 
are the younger generation. Similar 
action secured protection from adul- 
terated ice cream in New Jersey. 

Wise farm public opinion will 
always give the greatest good to the 
greatest number. Referring for the 
moment to the cooperative selling 
movement, take for example the 
Jersey Fruit Growers’ Cooperative Association. 
The membership represented this last year 10 per 
cent. of the commercial peach production in the 
State. Three years ago the members of this 
association sold their fruit individually and upon 
whatever market and to the dealer that met their 
convenience or pleasure. They pooled their 
knowledge and their strength for the marketing 
of a finer grade of fruit and the policy of that 
organization is a cross-section of the thought of 
those cooperating. 

The same thing might be said for the Atlantic 
Coast Poultry Producers, the membership of 
which represents 285,000 laying hens in New 
Jersey and adjacent States. The policy of that 
organization is an index of the thought of the 
poultrymen who own this tremenduous number 
of hens. 

The farmers, who have expressed that satisfac- 
tion which comes from united action, will not stop 
here. It is not human nature to do so. Thus it 
can be seen how easily the same line of reasoning 
is being carried through to the consideration of 
their homes, school problems, taxes and legisla- 
tion. A coherent farm public opinion on the 
matters of the day is now coming to be a reality, 
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When Farmers Fight One Another 


KNOW that you are familiar with the milk situation. 

I wish that we as produ ers might get a little better un- 
derstanding through the American AcricuLturist of the milk 
problems. In 1916 the Dairymen’s League was formed for we 
clieved that there was too large a spread between what the 
tonsumer was paying and what the producer was getting for 
his milk. Today the difference is greater than ever. I feel 
pos tive that the enormous proht whi h the de ile rs are allowed 
to make for their fluid milk is the reason why the non-pool 


dealers exist 

“When the Dairymen’s League Cooperative Association 
droppe 1 the price on November 12 65 cents per hundred 
pounds und Borden's cut the price one cent a quart to the 
consumers (46 cents a hundred pounds) what happened to 
the other fraction of the drop? L. ¢@ H 


TINUE above isa sample of the letters AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST is constantly receiving on 
the milk situation and of the thought that is going 
through practically every dairyman’s mind in 
this territory. 

The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Associa- 
tion price to dealers for December fluid milk is $2.80 
per hundred for 3°, milk or 83.08 for milk contain- 
ing the average amount of butterfat of 3.7°). 
This is only a little over 645c a quart to the 
farmer, and of course this is only the price of 
Class 1 milk. The farmer's pool price would be 
much less than this. Grade B bottled milk 
delivered in New York City in December costs 
the consumer 15c a quart. Therefore, the spread 
between what the consumer pays for bottled 
milk and what the farmer gets is approximately 
S'6e a quart. About half of the fluid milk 
used is sold in bottled form. In fairness it should 
be stated that the spread on the loose milk is 
considerably less. But even taking this into 
consideration, together with the greatly increased 
freight rates, labor and other delivery charges 
which the dealer must pay, we believe our farmer 
correspondent is right when he siates that the 
profits of most of the dealers are the highest the y 
have ever been. In fact, some of the dealers’ 
financial reports to their stockholders bear out 
this statement. Even before the days when the 
farmer was organized, during the period of 1910- 
1914, the average December price for these four 
years for milk testing 3.7% butterfat was $1.95 
per hundred, or about 4c a quart. This was a very 
low farmer's price, to be sure, but do not forget 
that during that time the consumer never paid 


over 8c a quart so that the dealer’s spread between 
producer and consumer was only 4c 

Then there is that other question raised by our 
correspondent and by thousands of other farmers 
as to why, when the consumer’s price is lowered, 
the farmer’s price is nearly always lowered still 
more. For instance, the price of Class 1 milk was 
lowered by the League from $3.45 to $2.80—a 
drop of 65c a hundred pounds—but the consumer’s 
price was dropped only a cent a quart, or 47c a 
hundred. In most cases distributor got this 
difference of 18c a hundred except where the milk 
was handled in the farmer’s own plants. This is 
but another instance of the great harvest that the 
dealers are constantly reaping by this unfortunate 
division among farmers and among their organiza- 
tions. Farmers should not blame the dealers 
either. They are merely better business men in 
this case than farmers are. They know that it 
pays to stick together. In no business in the 
world is there more bitter competition than 
between rival milk companies in the same city. 
Yet when it comes to. dealing with farmers, the 
milk buyers know that it is good business to 
present a united and organized front which they 
do through the dealers’ New York Milk Confer- 
ence Board. The Borden’s and Sheffield Company, 
the two largest milk distributors, are in the 
strictest competition in the city. One of them 
patronizes the pooler producers and the other 
the independent producers. Yet it is highly 
significant that ‘they both belong to and work 
with the same organization, the New York Milk 
Conference Board. 

But when it comes to farmers whose every 
interest lies in cooperation and in working 
together, we have an entirely different story. 
The League, the largest of the four producers’ 
organizations in this territory and one or two of 
the smaller organizations have been doing what 
they could working independently to get the 
farmers a fair price for their milk, but there are 
after all only about 43,000 actual poolers in the 
League in competition with probably at least 
80,000 other producers in this territory so that 
when all is said and done, the work of any one of 
these fairly small organizations is comparatively 
insignificant when compared with what might be 
done were they all working together. And the 
dealers with their good business sense well know 
their good profits will continue as long as they can 
succeed in keeping the farmers divided and more 
interested in competing with one another and 
in laying the blame for their troubles upon one 
another than they are in getting together into 
some kind of a real federation or conference board 
that could meet the dealers on their own ground. 


Christmas 1923 


] OW the years race by, don’t they? To most 

of us, it seems only yesterday when Father 
and Mother helped us hang our small stockings 
while we went reluctantly to bed, impatiently to 
await the coming of Christmas morning. Yet to 
many of us it is getting to be quite a spell since 
those happy days twenty-five—or was it fifty— 
years ago. It is so long, in fact, that the pressure 
and worry of worldly affairs have made some 
forget the real spirit of Christmas and the joy of 
the kiddies in this, the finest and best of our 
holidays. 

It does not take a lot of money or expensive 
gifts to make a merry Christmas for the youngsters 
or for ourselves, but it does take a turning back or 
a forgetting of the years so that by remembering 
the joy of our own Christmases of long ago, we 
can live them over again with almost the same 
eagerness and joy with our friends and our chil- 
dren in this year of our Lord, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-three. 

We have a couple of married friends well past 
the half century mark, whose children have long 
since gone to make homes of their own, but who 
still preserve the eternal Spirit of Youth by 
hanging their stockings on Christmas eve and 
by erecting a little Christmas tree on their hearth- 
stone. 

We can make no finer wish for you this Christ- 


‘\spare bed-room. 


mas season than that no matter what your years 
are you may get and preserve this Spirit of Youth, 
so beautifully expressed by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in his poem called “The Boys”. 


Has there any old fellow got mixed with the boys? 
If there has, take him out, without making a noise. 
Hang the Almanac’s cheat and the Catalogue’s spite! 
Old Time is a liar! We're twenty to-night! 


Yes, we're boys—always playing with tongue or with pen; 
And I sometimes have asked, Shall we ever be men? 
Shall we always be youthful and laughing and gay, 
Till the last dear companion drops smiling away? 


Then here’s to our boyhood, its gold and its gray! 
The stars of its winter, the dews of its May! 
And when we have done with our life-lasting toys, 


Dear Father, take care of thy children, THE BOYS! 


For *“‘Dollar Maker’”’ Chick Letters 


UR “Dollar makers” have created much 

interest. We are sure that our readers who 

will follow some of the suggestions will save a 
good many dollars. 

It will soon be the time to think about the baby 
chicks again and it has occurred to us that some 
“dollar maker” letters from our readers from their 
actual experiences in hatching and rearing chicks 
would be of great value to all those interested in 
this great farm industry. After all, experience is 
the best teacher and we think we can render the 
most help to you by passing your experiences back 
and forth. 

Therefore, we will pay a dollar for every good 
letter not too long giving definitely your exper- 
ience in hatching and rearing chicks. Letters will 
not be acknowledged or returned, but those that 
are accepted will be paid for upon publication. 


Saving the Evergreens 


RECTING the annual Christmas tree is one 

of our nicest customs, but in its observance, 

may we suggest that great care be made in select- 

ing the evergreen that has no opportunity of some 

day becoming a great tree and that sorte careless 

youngster may not mutilate a large tree by cutting 

out the top. Sometimes we Americans who have 

been so prodigal with our forests are going to 

wake up to the fact that the tree is one of the most 
priceless of Nature’s gifts to Man. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


HINKING of the campaign now on in many 
States to renew and increase the member- 
ships of county farm bureaus led me to recall the 
old story that the boys used to tell when the farm 
bureau men gathered at conferences. 

It seems that County Agent Bowen was just 
newly elected in the early days of the farm bureau 
work in Wyoming County, New York, and in one 
of his first trips out to the farms to get acquainted, 
he had quite a long visit with a farmer, without 
giving his name or his job. Near the close of the 
conversation Mr. Bowen said: 

“By the way, do you ever make any use of the 
farm bureau?” 

“Naw,” said the farmer, “wouldn’t have one of 
them confounded new-fangled contraptions on 
the place!” 

Recently, another farmer—a Scandinavian— 
up in North Dakota, took out a membership in 
the farm bureau. About six months later the 
Department of Agriculture, at Washington, 
received the following letter from him: 

“TI bane sign up for your farm bureau. Not 
yet received it. Schoolmarm she have want 
board at our house and wife wants bureau for 
For why you not send it yet? 
Tell me.” 

He received the following letter in reply: 

“Dear Sir: Yours of 23 inst. to hand and beg 
to say that we have no bureaus in Washington 
that we can send out at the present time. How- 
ever, we have an “A 1 Farm Bloc,” and as soon 
as we lay our hands on it, we will have it sawed 
up, made into a farm bureau and sent to you.” 
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Let’s Hear About The State Police 


Other Letters on the Federal Land Bank and the Country Church 


HAVE always been whole-heartedly in favor 

of rural police protection, because it consti- 

tutes a much-needed innovation. The theory 

is certainly excellent and the present State 
troopers should solve the problem. But some- 
how it proves to be a theory, like many others, 
that fails to work out in actual practice. It may 
be that the force is inadequate in numbers but 
that fact could in no wise affect some of the 
adverse criticism to which it is open. Perhaps 
we hear of the failures rather than the successes, 
too, and there may have been extenuating cir- 
cumstances, of which no one hears, that would 
in a measure excuse the faults of the system. 
But the fact remains that, for the purpose for 
which rural people supposed it was originally 
intended, our institution has fallen 


By A. A. READERS 


Federal Bank can let you have the amount of 
money you need. There are always a good many 
different factors to be considered. If your farm 
is fairly good land, reasonably level and free from 
stone, with fair buildings and favorably situated— 
by that I mean not far from a railroad station 
and improved road—I think it likely that it would 
be appraised for as much as $4,400, in which case 
the Bank might loan $2,200. If your farming 
appeared to be well conducted and on a paying 
basis with a proper amount of live-stock, it would 
be a factor greatly in favor of a liberal loan. 
Where the buildings are poor or the farm hes 
remote from lines of transportation, the Bank 


' (i.e. its borrowers) it must try to never make 
loans in excess of the prompt and certain sale value 
of the farm. This is the reason why they or- 
dinarily loan only 50% of the appraised value. 
Occasionally at least good farms when thrown on 
the market in foreclosure proceedings go un- 
believably low. 

No matter what an appraiser may think, a 
recent bona fide sale is the very best measure of 
actual value, so if you have paid only $2,200 for the 
farm and have paid only a little in cash, it would 
seem unlikely that you could get enough from the 
Bank to take care of the mortgage. Then, too, the 
Bank can take nothing except a first mortgage 
and if your mortgage is not yet due and the 
holder declines (as sometimes happens) to accept 

payment, you might not be able to 





far short. 

~ We expected them to serve in coun- 
try places rather than in large cities, 
where their activities seem to have 
been confined largely to quelling 
strikes. Last Hallowe’en, in a place 
where much damage had previously 
been done and trouble was expected, 
it is reported on the best possible 
authority that a trooper stood by 
while the lawless element threw 
stones through windows and com- 
mitted various other depredations, 
and not only did the representative 
of law and order neglect to make any 
effort whatever to prevent these 
things but he told the law -breakers 
that he would “wink at them,” he 
wasn’t seeing anything. It is rare 
indeed that we manage to get a 
trooper when he is needed and I have 
yet to hear of a case where his ser- 
vices, when they were obtained, were 
not against rather than for the rural 





A case is on record where one of the 
troopers arrested an old woman over 
eighty years old, who lived entirely 
alone, and the court fined her $50 
for having in her house a revolver that 
had belonged to her husband and had 
not been a usable weapon when he 
‘died twenty-nine years before. No 
doubt the story “gained some in the 
telling” but it indicated the general 
trend of rural thought toward or 
about these protectors of country 
life and property. The law that pro- 
hibits the revolver is in itself an ab- 
surdity, since it is a self-evident fact 





All Set For the 
Annual Operation 
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arrange the matter. You see there are 
many things to be taken into consid- 
eration. Personally I wish that the 
Bank might be able to help you and 
every other worthy man but knowing 
nothing as to conditions it is not wise 
for me to make anything more than 
a vague guess.—JARED VAN Wac- 
“ENEN, JR. 
*x * * 


A Country Church Centennial 


NE hundred years ago a little 
group of Scottish immigrants 
built a church in the open country. 
Their descendants, who recently cele- 
brated the centennial of the founding 
of the church, gathered in a beautiful 
edifice of stone, which many years ago 
took the place of the original plain 
wooden structure. The church build- 
ing of to-day, like that of the past, 
faces the sunrise, a symbol of the for- 
ward look of those who worship here; 
while the spire, which rises high into 
the blue, is not only a landmark but 
the architectural expression of the 
aspiration of the countryside. 

Five or six score of members is the 
most that the old church has ever had 
at any one time, but it has always been 
a kind of community fireside about 
which the scattered farm dwellers 
could gather as a big family. Here 
they have discussed their problems, 
shared their experiences, inquired 
after the sick, voiced their sympathy 
for the bereaved, and here with deep 
feeling they have sung, “ Blest be the 
tie that binds our hearts in Christian 











that it would in no wise disarm the 
criminal while it leaves the law- 
abiding citizen entirely at his mercy by removing 
his only means of self-defense. 

I may not see these things in their proper light 
and if I do not I should be very glad to be cor- 
rected, but it looks to me as if the rural police 
had failed sadly to comprehend its true mission. 
I should say “more and better protection,” yes; 
but more State troopers of the present type 
no.—E. M. A., Chautauqua County, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Nore—-Here is what one farmer’s wife thinks of 
the State Police—What do you think? Let’s have a few 
short letters. 

* * * 


Loans Depend Greatly on Location 


I have bought a 100-acre farm. It has 12 acres of good 
hemlock timber, but I am not allowed to sell any wood or 
lumber until paid for. I paid $2,200 and it needs quite a lot 
of repair on buildings and needs a granary and hog pen. 
wonder if I could get any help from the Federal Land and 
Intermediate Banks. Please write and let me know what you 
can about it, because I would like some help if I could get it.— 
W. W C., New York. 


OUR letter to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has just reached me. I am sorry that you 


do not give data enough to enable me to make 
even an intelligent guess as to whether or not the 





Courtesy, New York Tribune 


is unwilling to make loans except upon a basis of 
low valuation. If you had given me an idea of 
the general character and lay of the land together 
with the exact location or distances from railroad 
and stone road I might have been able to give you 
at least some idea of the value. 

In regard to the woodland I may say that the 
Bank has no hard and fast rule, but in a general 
way they are willing to allow lumber to be cut and 
sold providing a part of the proceeds—say one- 
half—is turned into the Bank for the purpose of 
reducing the loan. I do not think you would find 
them unreasonable in this regard. 

If the loan is to be used for permanent improve- 


ment which would add to the sale value of the . 


farm the loan might be more liberal than if it was 
to be used merely to pay off indebtedness. I may 
add that sometimes loans are made only upon 
condition that at least a part of the loan is so used, 
and not infrequently such money is held in trust 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the local Associa- 
tion and is paid over only as it is actually applied 
to such improvements. 

Unfortunately the Bank can not be wholly a 
philanthropic institution. If it is to continue in 
business and be fair to its present stockholders 


love.” 

But, most important of all, during 
its one hundred years this church has kept alive 
and quickened that sense of responsibility to God 
which Daniel Webster, country born and country 
bred, declared was the greatest thought which 
ever filled his mind. Those who have here bowed 
the head in prayer, week by week, who have 
studied the Book of books, and who have rever- 
ently listened to the message of a man of God in 
the pulpit, have come to realize that the world 
has a sky and that the height of life is of even 
more moment than its length and _ breadth. 
Young people who have here gained inspiring 
interpretations of the faith of their fathers have 
greatly resolved, that, whether in the country or 
in the city, they would live their lives like young 
John Milton, “as ever in my great Taskmaster’s 
eye. ’ 

From far and near men and women came back 
to the centennial of the church of their childhood 
and youth. They came back as the alumni of a 
college return at Commencement. They felt that 
the old church was their spiritual Alma Mater. 
Gladly they confessed that all that was best in 
their lives came from their God-fearing fathers 
and mothers and from the old home church.— 
J. E. R., Broome County, N. Y. 
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HERE are good reasons 
nore Unadilla Silos ¢ 
each year than any other 


They cure and keep silage 
better. They keep upright, air- 
tight and repel frost. They are 
easiest and safest to use 
are known by their famous safety 
door front ladd 

This is the time to arrar 
your Unadilla. Early ordersnow, 





while our factory is not 1 
earn the biggest saving we 
ever offered. 

Write to-day for the big Unadilla 
catalog, early order nt and 
agency offer for open territ 


Unadilla Silo Company 
Box B Unadilla, N. Y. 


Imported Melotte 











with the eelf-balancing 
bowl. Positively cannot get 
out of balance therefore can- 















U. S. Ballet 201 
Caution/9,..S. PBatietin 201 


of the bow! an cream wasted 
S80days’ free trial — then, If 
1, only $7.50 and a few 
easy payments - and -- the 
wonderful A Melotte Sep- 
arator ts 


Catalog FRE A. 


Send today for free separator 
—— full description iy 


buy en tor until you be 
found © oat al about the Melotte 
detaile of our 15 year guarant 








MELOTTE 2645 wi t5inss:. Gece 38° Chicago 
OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS © 


BURNS 94” 94% AIR 


that 








A new oil lamp gives an amaz 


ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 


leading universities and found to be su 


perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burn 


without odor, smoke or noise—no pump 

ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 

air and 6°) common kerosene (coal oil 
The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N 


Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FR™E trial, 
to give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it 


or even 





















Write him to-day for full particulars 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month 

Samples OV h lowest wh Re 

sale prices. Weexz ect much hi 

prices later. We can save y« @ money on best 

tested seed. We bought early big stocks on 

lower markets. Our prie sn zingly low. Don ne 

buy your seeds until yo ve f t our prices and sam- 


ples on Clover, Alfalfa, Tim thy. Sweet Clover or any 
seed needed. Our big Seed Guide Free. 


American Field Seed Co., Dept. 115, Chicago, HL. 


EARN $110 T0 $250 MONTHLY, Ss2sseTas. Fe 
tion guarantee etter @ — ~~) ot mont A - t 4 cud; 





course or money rt 
Write for Free Booklet G-S4 
Stand. Business Training Institute, Buffale N. Y. 


HIDES, FURS, WOOL, TALLOW — Best prices 
write for latest quotations. 


KEYSTONE HIDE Co., LANCASTER, PA. 
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How To Sharpen and Set a Drag Saw 


The First of a Series of Three Articles on Filing and Setting Saws at Home 


] EFORE one can sharpen a crosscut saw 

well he must have in mind the desired 
shape of the teeth he is filing so as to get them 
the same shape as made at the factory or some 
other definitely suited to the kind of 
work the saw is to do. 

Figure 1 illustrates the work done by the 
cutting teeth and the rakers of a crosscut saw. 
The drawing shows.four cutting teeth between 
two rakers or drag teeth. Two of the teeth, 
\ and B, are filed so that the points of the 
teeth make a cut like a knife cut at the right 
side of the saw kerf and the other two, C and 
D, at the left. Each raker has two square 
a wood chisel. One point draws the 
worms” out in one direction and 
the other in the opposite direction. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 show three styles of teeth 


shape 


points like 


sawdust or “ 


filed for general use. Figure 1 shows a style 
eZ LANCE 
> YN 
} \ | | ‘ 
| ' ' 
| . 
Rash et | * si \ 
— " ~, 
7A] ev ves he a 
1 lance tooth and has four cutting teeth 
between each pair of rakers. Figure 2 shows a 
style called regular tooth. This has no rakers, 
each tooth doing its share of the clearing 
Figure 3 shows a style called champion tooth 
which has two cutting teeth between each pair 
of rakers 


\ saw to cut well must meet the following 
quirements: 
1. All cutting teeth must be the same length 
hat each tooth will do its share of the 
2. The cutting teeth must be filed to a point 
\ll rakers must be of a uniform length 
The rake rs must be of the length 
than the cutting teeth and the distance 
suited to the kind of 


~~ 


same 


\ \ wood the saw is to be 
\ ‘ie \ /\ used in 

¥ . 5 The gullets or 
ines ——— — spaces between teeth 
and rakers must be 
ep ‘ h to house the wood in the saw kerf 

ne s loosened by one stroke of the saw 
If the gullets are too small to carry out all the 
sawdust or ““worms” that is loosened by one 


stroke, the first operation in fitting the saw is 
to make larger spaces or gullets between the 
teeth and rakers. This is called gumming the 
saw This may be accomplished by a round or 


1 round back file, which, however, is a slow and 
laborious way \ better way is to grind it 
t with a high speed grinder. An emery 
rinder which is about 3s inch thick is well 
suited to the work To do this, a pl itform 
eeds to be provided so that the saw m iy be 
wer flat in front of the grinder and fed 

gainst the grinder ; 
ibout its center \/4 \ \ 
= \ “ 
saw should be | | \ \ 
ugainst the \ 
stone very lightly q \ 
because forcing it by iat 
may break the Sn 


grinder or heat the 
blade of the 
It is a 


und then move 


saw so as to draw the te mper. 
grind a little in one 


the saw on to the next 


good W ay to 


gullet 


nd the next and then go back to finish up the 
first gullet. If a little filing is done in the 
ullets with a round or round-back file each 


me the saw 1s filed, the teeth can easily be 
yroper length without h filing 
This is a good practice for 
have emery 


mut 
at inv one time 
those who do not access to an 
Figure 4A shows an actual drawing of a saw 
as it had been used. It may be noted that 
drag tooth No. 1 is more than 1-16 inch shorter 
than the cutting teeth and drag tooth No. 2 is 
about 1-32 inch longer than the cutting teeth 

The points of the 


rt ~=—stteeth «and =rakers 

. pot Nad he had been filed 
— pow serene 700m many times but not 
+0 4 4 the gullets so that 
not enough space 

‘ .. remained in the 

~ see ~ guilets to house 


and carry out the 


it was gummed 


saw dust. In fitting the saw, 
as shown in Figure 4B with a *s inch emery 
grinder 


The second operation in fitting a cross- 
cut saw is that of jointing the saw. This con- 
sists of running the side of a flat file lengthwise 
over the points of the saw teeth enough times 
to bring all teeth toa line. When the point is 
filed from a tooth, it leaves a small, smooth 


By L. M. ROEHL 


shiny surface which may be readily seen by 
placing the saw in front of a window or some 
other place where the light will shine on the 
point of the tooth. 

A tool called the saw jointer or crosscut 
saw fitting tool is very desirable and almost 
necessary for jointing the saw and filing down 
the rakers. Figure 5 shows such a tool in use 
jointing a saw. A flat file is held in the tool at 
a right angle to the side of the saw and run 
over the teeth with forward strokes of the file 
until all the teeth have been touched with the 
file. The teeth, being large, make it difficult 
to hold a file in the hands as is done in fitting 
hand saws. 

The next step after the saw is jointed, that 
is, when all the teeth have been filed down to 
the level of the lowest tooth, is filing down the 
rakers. This operation is illustrated in Figure 
6. The crosscut saw tool is placed on the saw 
so that the points of a raker project up thru 
the slot in the tool and all of the point of the 
raker that sticks up thru the slot is filed 
off. Soft wood requires more clearance for 
the rakers than hard wood. For cutting hard- 
wood, the rakers are filed down from 1-64 
to 1-40 of an inch shorter than the cutting 
teeth. A hacksaw blade is about 1-40 of an 
inch thick For softwood from 1-40 to 1-32 of 
an inch is satisfactory 

When the rakers have been filed down to the 
right distance below 
the cutting teeth, they 
need to be filed to a 
point. The filing is 
done on the inside of 
the raker, straight 





across the end A flat 

file is most satisfac- Rok. 

tory for this work. Fig. 5 —Jointing the Saw 
The rakers should be 


filed so as to have square corners at center as 


in Figure 4B 


shown at ¢ 


The next step in fitting the saw is that of 
filing the teeth Every other tooth is filed 
from one side. The position to hold the file 
depends on the shape and length of point de- 


If the saw is to be used in frozen timber 
which has considerable knots, and strength is 
required in the teeth, a rather blunt 
desirable. If the saw is to be used in softwood 
where strength of teeth is not 
longer point may be 


filed To 


sired 


point is 


so essential, a 


obtain a 





long point, the handle au 
end of the file is held ~ S 
low and tothe right or «=o. 
left depending on _ 
4 Fig. 6.—Filing Do wn the 


which side of the tooth Didtiem $48 te t 


s being filed Full cording to Kind of Wood 
light strokes of the 
file are most satisfactory for the Files 
cut on the forward stroke only and so the file is 
raised from the saw at each stroke. The point 
which is being filed needs to be watched closely 
at each stroke to see that the point is brought 
over the center of the tooth and that the filing 
stops when the point has been reached 

The next step in fitting the saw is that of 
setting the teeth. The purpose of the set is 
to make a saw kerf in the wood which is wider 
than the thickness of the blade of the saw so 
that it will not bind in the wood. Wet and 
green wood require more set than hard or dry 
wood. Not more than 14 of an inch of the 
point of each tooth is set. Some practical 
wood filers set less than 3-16 of an inch of the 
maintaining that the saws draw easier 


} 
Work 


points, 


and cut better after the keen point has been 
slightly worn off by use of the saw. Success in 
setting crosscut saws depends largely on the 
kind of tools one has for the work. Best re- 
sults are obtained with a hammer set or a 


hammer and setting block. A very satis- 
Lav Toorm Over 7 doce ascur gy TRIE PONT wen 








-Home-Made Setting Block 


from 
Figure 7 


factory setting block may be made 
an old sadiron or a block of metal. 
shows such a block. One corner of the block 
is filed off ‘4 inch back from the edge on the 
side and down on the edge the thickness of a 
hacksaw blade. The saw is placed flat on the 
metal block in such a position that the point of 
a tooth projec ts past the shoulder % inch, 3-16 
inch or 14 inch depending on the amount of set 
desired and struck firmly with a light hammer 
at the point indicated in the drawing. 





CONSIDER THE LOG AND 
BUZZ SAW 


H. H. LYON 


HE fuel situation was something worth 

mentioning on many farms last winter. 
Townspeople had trouble in getting coal and 
occasionally they have been as short as a day 
or even a few hours, but in our up-State towns 
I heard of little real discomfort from lack of 
coal. Occasionally some of the residents 
bought wood from farmers for a part of the 
fuel supply and some have quite a reserve on 
hand. On the farm, however, there was 
usually plenty of wood if one could get it out 
Townsmen seemed to think that that was no 
problem, but in a number of instances it was 
difficult. There was no help to be had except 
by changing work. and there is a lot to do to 
care for the stock and keep going. 
Not a few farmers were just able to keep a 
short jump ahead on the fuel question. 

We have been saying for years that a 
farmer who has a gasoline engine can hardly 
afford to be without a am not 
sure but that is true unless two or more farmers 


business 


some 


buzz saw. I 


can use one saw. With heavy timber to cut 
into wood the buzz saw is. in some cases, of 
doubtful value. A drag saw is better for such 


neighbor can have the drag saw 

buzz saw, and then exchange 
r, that may be a better proposi- 
tion. I hadn't thought so much about it until 
recently I have watched the old-time drag 
and thought I would like one. but the more 


wood If one 
and another a 


Ww ith each othe 


saw 


recent kinds are worth much more. They 
operate .the same way, but they are made to 
cut faster. Then they have an attachment by 


means of which a lever can be shifted to make 
the device do different things. If in the middle 
the machine is neutral and does no work, yet 
the engine need not be stopped. Swing the 


lever to one side and the sawing begins, or if 
swung to the other side the log is advanced 
slowly without any work on the part of the 


operator. It is all done by moving the lever 
when once the log or the tree has been placed 
in position. It is worth looking after. Coal is 
to remain high and farmers are likely to use 
wood to a coi siderable extent for the near 


future at least. We cannot buy much machin- 


ery these times, but occasionally something 
will be purchased, and this is something to 
consider. 

















A woodlot is a wonderful asset these days. 


Many of our steep hillsides, now bare, would 


be decidedly more productive bearing timber such as this under careful cutting plans 
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The Outlook in the Seed Market 


Reserve Supplies Are Low—A Seasonable Fruit Note’ 


HE 1928 crop of timothy seed is one of the 

smallest in yields that has been harvested 
in a number of years—in fact the supply of 
timothy seed available for spring sowing is 
about 70 per cent. normal, while the quality 
in general is only average. 

The fall of 1922 was very dry and the 
timothy plants in the West did not develop 
good roots. The spring of 1923 was cold and 
wet which caused the crop to be about three 
weeks late all during the season. The above 
conditions would not permit a high yielding 


By A. L. BIBBINS 


present time, and should the exportations 
continue, such might make quite a bullish fac- 
tor in the market. 


Active Interest in European Clover Seed 


With our American crop of Red Clover seed 
about 45,000,000 pounds less than last year, 
American seedsmen are turning their attention 
to the European supply of seed. Undoubtedly 
a great deal of seed can be brought from 





dence. 








At the Fruit Show ast month, the Hudson Valley cooperatives were much in evi- 

In the foreground is the exhibit of the Hudson River Fruit Exchange, with 

the Clintondale Cooperative in the background. The producers of Storm King brand 
were also represented as were several individual growers. 








crop so the supply of seed was certain to be 
affected to some extent directly from the 
weather conditions. 

Last spring farmers throughout the West 
fed hay about three weeks longer than usual, 
as the season was so late that stock could not 
be put out to grass. The extreme consuming 
period lowered the stock of hay on the farms 
and made it more necessary that all hay avail- 
able from the 1923 crop be harvested. 

Just before harvesting, the market for hay 
was very strong—in fact it still remains strong. 
With the timothy fields in such States as 
Iowa, Minnesota and Dakota showing a very 
poor prospect for seed, and with hay bringing 
a good price it is only natural that farmers 
should cut a greater acreage than usual for 
hay. This resulted in less acreage being cut for 
seed and the yield of acreage cut was not up to 
normal, consequently the supply of seed har- 
vested from the 1923 crop was about 30 per 
cent. less than normal. 

Some years the short crop is off-set by a 
carry-over of old seed, however, there was 
almost no carry-over to make up for the short- 
age, as the previous year’s crop was not overly 
large and in fact, had to be helped out by a 
carry-over of old seed. There is some old seed 
on the market, much of which shows a very 
inferior germination test. This probably will 
not reach the farmers in its present state as 
most houses owning any of the seed would not 
care to ship out such low germinating seed. 


Europe as some sections have quite a large 
supply but it is not thought that enough can 
be obtained abroad to more than make up half 
of our domestic shortage. 

Up to date, over 2,800,000 pounds of Euro- 


our crop is very short and consequently feel 
that they can obtain pretty good prices for 
their seed. On the other hand, American im- 
porters know that the Europeans badly want 
the American dollar and with the rates of 
exchange so strongly in favor of the American 
dollar more seed can be purchased to-day 
with our dollar than was possible a few months 
back. The wise farmer will not purchase the 
European seed at any price as it is not well 
adapted to our northern conditions. Some 
will have to take it or go without because of the 
shortage of strictly northern-grown domestic 
seed 


PUTTING SMALL FRUITS TO 
BED 


BY DAVID STONE KELSEY 


,.OR more than twenty years we struggled 
along with about average success in winter- 
ing our raspberries and similar small fruits, 
following the direction of experts about as 
did the Jap cook, whom his mistress found 
throwing away a newly broken, perfectly good 
egg. When questioned, his alibi was that in 
first showing him how to mix that cake, she 
had thrown away the first egg, and had often 
told him sternly to do exactly as he had seen 
her do. 

But accidentally I one day learned the prin- 
ciples of winter protection, since when we have 
scored about 100 per cent. success. It was in 
a summer after a winter so severe that very 
few raspberries or even blackberries had 
wintered through and were fruiting. But 
going across-fields I came across some red 
raspberries in a low fence-corner that were 
loaded with ripening fruit. Then and there 
was studied out this victory over the cold— 
there canes stood even lower than the last 











year’s golden-rod and other perennials whose | 


friendly “shade” and snow-holding influence 
had saved them from both d y-freezing and 


sudden thaw. ' | 





was the deeper color of the fruit. 








The feature of the Champlain Valley exhibit at the Fruit Show, put on by the Clin- 
ton and Essex County Farm Bureaus and representing several individual growers, 
New England showed no deeper color. 








pean seed have arrived at the Port of New 
York and it is thought that this represents 
about 12 per cent. of Europe’s surplus clover 
seed. In addition to the seed received at New 





velvet. 








The Chautauqua Grape Growers’ exhibit at the Fruit Show reminded us of a bank of 


France could show nothing finer. 








spring. 





Some may probably blend it with fresh new 
crop seed, and gradually work it off jn that 
manner. 

The market price for timothy is very strong, 
in fact at the present time is about 50 cents per 
bushel higher than any time during the last 
two or three years. It is thought that it will 
advance perhaps $1.00 more depending upon 
the amount of seed farmers will use next 
Some seed is being exported at the 





York, some seed has arrived at Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 

An Italian seedsman states, “Increasing 
interest is being shown in your country in the 
importation of the Italian Red Clover of new 
crop, dodder free from Italy and France.” 
The American market will determine the 
prices, the Europeans holding for as good a 
figure as they feel American houses will pay. 
The Europeans are well aware of the fact that 





Two Conditions That Kill 


There are just two killing winter conditions 
that get between the small-fruit grower and 
success; persistent zero gales that literally 
freeze dry and so kill the berry and grape canes, 
and the diametric opposite of this, too sudden 
thawing after intense cold. The latter accounts 
for most of the dead strawberry crowns found | 
in spring, though sometimes careless owners 
permit surface water to smother them with ice. 

But if perfect surface drainage and sufficient 
coarse shade protection be provided, neither 
the sudden thaw of a clear February sun on a 
still day after a zero night (which thawing 
ruptures the tiny germ-cells of the tender, 
growing parts) nor the smothering ice-sheet of 
March need be feared. No moist, shade-pro- 
tected cane will ever be injured. 


When to Mulch 
Any time between ground freezing and the 
first snow, we mulch (always on frozen ground 
—never on snow or mud) with plenty of very 
coarse, stiff material, other than manure, 


forest leaves or pine-needles—preferably plain | 
common corn stover, though sometimes pea | 


or potato haulm, barley or rye straw,—oat 


straw or buckwheat tend to smother, which is | 


the chief objection to forest leaves and pine 
needles, while stable manures bring weeds and 
grass-seeds. 

However, for taking care of currants, goose- 
berries, shrubs, new-set hedges, asparagus 


seedlings, and any other young stuff still in the | 
a combination of corn-stalks and | 


nursery-row, 

light, curly forest leaves is about ideal. Also 

every one of the items objected to above make 
(Continued on page 432) 







(,reens [Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


For over 45 years 
thousands of growers 
have bought direct 
from Green’s Nurs- 
eries. They have saved money 
and obtained strong, healthy, 
hardy Northern grown, full- 
rooted stock, true-to-name. 
Thru them, Green has built 
a wonderful reputation for fair 
dealing. 

Apple, peach, pear, plum, quince, 
cherry, nut trees; grape and orna- 
mental vines; gooseberry, currant, 
raspberry, blackberry and rose 
bushes; strawberry plants, all grown 
in our own nurseries. Offered direct 
to you at money-saving prices and 
guaranteed true-to-name. 






























Green’s Money-Saving 
64-Page Catalog 


is a textbook of useful practical in- 
formation on fruit culture and the 
care of plants and vines. It lists 
and describes only best growing and 
bearing varieties. With catalog we 
send FREE booklet, “‘“How I Made 
the Old Farm Pay.” 


Write to-day 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 
1273 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 


from NURSERY toyYou 


























Morrisville, Vt. 
THIS LOG AND TREE SAW 22 1 95 


Fitted with Atkins Silver Stee! Guaranteed Saw 











As Low as $10 


Buy your saw direct from the factory at lowest fac- 
tory prices. Every saw guaranteed absolutely satis- 
factory Fp ~e ~ bac ok. You can get a thor. 


Herter & Zook Savy 


Hertzler & Zook 

Portable Wood 

fies. es | Byfoes $10, that will saw firewood amber. 
. Ripping table can be attached. 


ce ent | i | prastion saw mad: 0 

sizes u ~~ to wes contractors saws -~ Other ats a 
prices, saws are designed and made by sa 
best tested 












Guaranteed 
1 Year 


Sor free catalog wit 

tlustrations, descrip- 
ttons and prices. Full 
of surprising low 
— d bargains for the 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44 Belleville, Pa. 





Direct from Factory SAW RIGS 


$105.00 to $130.00 
Send for Literature 


MORRISVILLE FOUNDRY CO. 














” CARED 


SAWS 

DOWN 

sora EASILY TREES 
-_" 





© Corde, In an man. It’s F: of the 
Catalog Y 93Free. Established 1890. 


Folding Sawing Machine e.. 1005 €. 75th St. Chicago, Wlinols 


Palingstamps or voursal A MICTIE SS Ms ED 
to Pull Stumps 


and others with" Hercules” 
ite Quick for Agent's Offer 


—the fastest, easiest op- 
erating stum: puller made. 

Big profits with easy work for yoy 
in my new special agent's offer. 


Horse or ban wer. Easy 
» tel rm—$30 Oo Down. 
Also get my new big catalog—frea. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
1123 29th St. Centerville, fowa 


Bo... 
PLOW Sanp 


ICE roots 


Improved Double-Row Plows, $22.00 Up 


Cut the cost of harvesting. Send for circular. 
WM. PRAY, Mfr., La Grangeville, N.Y. 
HOMESPUN TOBACCO f22°"S'foo smoking wus. 


$1.25, 10 Ibs. $2.00, 20 Ibs. $3.25, receipt free. 
| C. SCOTT SEDALIA, KY. 
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TRAPPERS 





shippers in North America ' 
and thousands ship te us 
Year after Year. 
















Good reasons—we pay top price: 
give best New York grading, sen 
returns same day we receive 
aipeente. We pay parcel post 

express me inne No com- 
mission deducted 


If you want a oad house to ship 
to this season, write now for 


price list. Don’t delay. 


BENJAMIN DORM: 


PAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC 


24 West 244ST New York 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with heir or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Belt L eath- 
er; your calfskins Inte Shoe Leather. 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if 
meeded. Furs are very light weight 

therefore it would ecest but little to send them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of cost; then we 
will hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 
“go shead,”’ very well; we will do so and hol 
free of storage until you war t them. If you say * 
we will return them post-paid 

Our itustreted catalog and style book com . ined give 3 












also 


@ lot of useful information. It tells hx to take off 
and care for hides, About our sefe aeemen process on 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur sk About dressing 





fine fur skins and making them into kpieces, mutts 
and garments. About taridermy ar id ‘He ad Mounting 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
___871 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM 


Let Her Wear Your Trophies 


How much more the coats 
stoles will be enjoyed by 
mother, sweetheart, sister—how 
the cost will be when the fur garr 
made up direct from your own pel 
fox, skunk, mink, muskrat et 
All kinds of garments made from any kind 
of skin sultable fo r the pur- 
poset ses garments 
warm and durable, mace 
to your order 
Free 32 Page Booklet 
How to Prepare Skins 
styles, sizes, pes ces 
Prompt reliable service 
from specialists in fur 
tanning, manufact ure / 
ing and taxidermy 


















Pp 

























ROCHESTER 
FUR DRESSING CO. 


523 West Ave 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Describes cause, effects and treat- I 
ments tells how farmers in all parts / 
are moppias the ravages / 
of this costly malad 
Write for free copy today. 
ABORNO LABORATORY 
11 Jett  oerest, Lancastor, Wis. 


$800 Gets 155-Acre Farm 
10 Cows, Horses, Crops 








Poultry, sow, 200 bu. potatoes, 200 bu. oats 5 T 
hay, ensilage, furniture, tools, stovewood, et i 
to settle immediately; big money-making possibilities 
near village; in prosperous district; 75 acres mact 
worked fields, 22-cow past : 

camp, woodiot; good 11-ro« t 





potey and ice houses, granary, 
w $3500, only $800 needed t 1 
Details page 47 Illus. Catalog n states 
Copy free. STROUT FARM AGE argaine Y. isoR Nassau 
Street. New York City 








$2 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
@hen sick. Result of 35 years’ experi- 
ence with every known dog disease. 
Mailed FREE. Write today aA 


H. CLAY GLOVER, 
129 West 







ww York 








fa -F, cash Drices for all 
Mink; Muskrat, 
pak, Red Fox. = *. furs a 
specialty including Silver and 
ross F< x, Fisher, Marten, ete Ext. 
i870. Our continued prompt retu 
and liberal policy are now bringing us shipments fron 
all North dmarien. Alaska to Mexico. Send for free 
Price List. Address 


M. J. JEWETT & SONS, REDWOOD, N. Y.. Dept. 9 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO iv. tbe. $3.60. Staoking. 5 


be $1.2 re ae $2.00 
“PADUCAH, K 








FARMERS #8eacco UNI UNION, | Di. 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 

ciation announces the gross pool price for 

| November milk is $2.43. From this price there 
will be deducted 10 cents for expenses, leaving 
a net pool price of $2.33. Of this amount the 
Association will borrow 10 cents per 100 

| pounds on certificates of indebtedness leaving 
a net cash price to farmers of $2.23. 

The net pool price of $2.33 is one cent per 
hundred better than the price received for 
milk in October. This is rather unusual in 

| view of the fact that during November a price 
reduction of 65 cents per 100 pounds was 
made by the League. The officials of the 
League state that the increase in price is due 
to the fact that when the price was decreased, 
the amount of business increased tremendously. 
Furthermore the fact that the League is han- 
dling all surplus in its manufacturing depart- 
ments, also helped to keep the price to the 
farmers up. 





BRADFUTE REELECTED 
PRESIDENT A. F. B.F. 
T 
A Bureau Federation, which was 


the 
Farm 

held in Chicago, December 10, 11 and 12, 

O. E. Bradfute of Xenia, Ohio, was reelected 

president. A more detailed report of the 

Federation meeting will be given in next week’s 

issue Of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


annual meeting of the American 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


‘INCE the new Congress opened its session 
s on December 4th, it has been very busy 
trying to organize itself and in listening to the 
messages from the President and reports from 
other national officers. In both the House and 
the Senate controversies have developed be- 
tween the progressives and conservatives of the 
Republican party which delayed real work. 
In the House, the progressives held up the 
election of Speaker Gillette and the organiza- 
tion of the House until they could get assur- 
ances that the rules would be so revised as to 
give more opportunity for consideration of 
prosyessive measures. In the Senate, the fight 
developed over the reappointment of Senator 
Cummings as chairman of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. 

During the early days of the session, the 
President sent over two thousand appoint- 
ments to important government positions to the 
Senate for confirmation. The most important 
of these was the appointment of Frank B. D. 
Kellogg, of Minnesota, as Ambassador to Great 
Britain. After a sharp debate, this appoint- 
ment was confirmed by the Senate by a vote of 
75 to 9, the opposition coming chiefly from 
progressive Republicans. 


Tax Reduction in Foreground 


\ topic that is receiving the greatest atten- 
tion both in Congress and out is the question 
of reduction of taxes, as proposed by Secretary 
of the Treasury Mellon, and advocated in the 
President's message. There seems to be an 
overwhelming amount of sentiment through- 
out the nation for this reduction. But the 
President has made it plain that the reduction 
could not be made and at the same time pay 
the soldiers’ bonus. There are many who will 
oppose the reduction because they are in favor 
of paying the bonus. 

Senator Curtis of Kansas, prominent on the 
Republican side of the Finance Committee, 
has already introduced the Soldiers’ Bonus 
Bill into the Senate. This is practically the 
same bill that was passed by Congress last 
year and vetoed by the President. The allow- 
ance is one dollar a day for home service and 
one dollar and a quarter a day for overseas 
service, the allowance for home service not to 
exceed $500 and overseas not to exceed $625. 


Immigration Question Up 


Secretary of Labor Davis in his annua. re- 
port asked Congress, among other things, to 
give the Labor Department greater authority 
and facilities to better working conditions 
generally; to make appropriations for improve- 
ment of the immigration stations at New York, 
Boston, Seattle and San Francisco; and to 
enact a complete new alien code, providing for 
selection of immigrants abroad, for the exclu- 
sion of all non-naturalizable aliens, for the 
penalizing of unlawful entrance of immigrants, 
and for the enlarging of the work of naturaliza- 
tion and Americanization. He also renews his 
recommendation for constitutional amend- 
ment empowering Congress to pass child 
labor legislation. 

Watch American AGRICULTURIST columns 
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every week for a summary of the more impor- 
tant doings in Washington with particular 
reference to news that affects farmers’ interests. 





NEW YORK HOLSTEIN MEET- 
ING AND SALE JANUARY 8-10 


HE annual meeting of the New York State 

Holstein Friesian Association will be held 
Tuesday, January 8, at the Yates Hotel, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

The Fourth Annual Sale of the New York 
State Holstein Friesian Association will be 
held on the two days following the meeting, 
January 9 and 10. Approximately 127 head 
of black and whites will be put under the 
hammer at that time. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
CHANGES MEETING DATES 


HE eastern meeting of the New York State 
Horticultural Society will be held in 
Poughkeepsie on February 27, 28 and 29, 1924. 
The annual meeting at Rochester will be 
held as previously announced in AMERICAN 





A CHRISTMAS ‘“‘DOLLAR 
MAKER” 


HE little girl of the family 

wanted Santa to bring her a 
“doll house” but I did not have the 
dollar or more to buy, so I made the 
house and also a barn for the small 
boy from National Biscuit Company 
boxes. Any grocer has them to give 
away. The house was painted white 
and the barn red and both roofed 
with remnants of roofing we had on 
hand which was painted green. 

I papered the rooms in the house 
and stained the floors and some of 
the cardboard furniture I made, with 
a small can of oak varnish stain. 
Tiny pieces of lace for curtains and 
squares of green for shades, remnants 
for rugs, made it look much like a 
realhome. The cook stove and a box 
of furniture cost twenty cents. I 
fixed tiny stalls in the barn and 
bought a large family of animals for 
forty cents. Every agsticle I bought 
came from the five and ten cent 
store and totaled seventy cents. 

The finished articles were even 
better than those you can buy, and 
the cost was very much less. I felt 
that my time had been well spent 
when I saw the delight of the two 
kiddies on Christmas morning.— 
Mrs. E. R. A., New York. 











AGRICULTURIST, on January 15, 16, 17 and 18. 
According to R. P. McPherson, Secretary of 
the society, on January 16 the members of the 
society will be asked to vote on the following 
changes of the articles of the constitution to 
read: 

Officers of the society shall consist of 
president, four vice-presidents, and a secretary- 
treasurer, all of whom shall be elected an- 
nually by ballot; also an executive committee 
of six members shall be elected, two for each 
of 1, 2 and 3 years respectively, and therefore 
they shall be annually elected, two members to 
serve for a term of three years. 


NEW YORK COUNTY NOTES 
Oneida County.—Farmers are busy getting 
fire wood. Some are even plowing. The mild 
weather has been extremely favorable for 
farm work. We had plenty of rain within the 
past few weeks. It has been much needed. 
The Potato market is quiet? Prices are now 
$1 a bushel. The market for milch cows has 
also been quiet this fall and early winter. 
Many herds of cattle have been tested for T. B. 
and many head have been condemned. J. 
Kaslen Cheese Company is paying $2.75 for 
November and December milk. Pork 12 cents, 
young pigs $2.50 each, fresh eggs 90 cents a 
dozen, hay $10 to 12 in the barn.—E. N. A. 


Along the Southern Tier 


Broome County.—Some sections of the 
County of Broome have determined to keep 
their roads open on their own charges this 
coming winter—a commendable undertaking 
and one other localities might well enter upon. 
A good deal of hay has moved out of this part 
of the country in the past two months, mostly 


News From Among the Farmers 
League Announces November Pool Price $2.43—Washington News 


at around $15 to $16 net to the farmer. Some 
are sanguine that the price will be better and 
are holding their hay back. The likelihood is 
for a higher price. Potatoes are mostly sold 
out, the prevailing price being around $1. The 
farm bureau reports more than 700 members 
for 1923-4, with about the same number for 
the home bureau. Open weather has made 
it possible for farmers to do a good deal more 
plowing this fall than usual. Some are still at 
this work. In spite of the rains we have had, 
some wells are still dry. The fall has not been 
heavy at any time. Cows are still picking 
around on pasture at this writing, December 
llth. About as much hay and grain are 
needed, however, as if the snow were a foot deep. 
Henry H. Dayton, one of the oldest farmers of 
this part of the country, aged ninety-four, 
died Thanksgiving 4 at his home in the 
town of Maine.—E. L. \ 

Steuben County.—We are having excellent 
weather for this time of the year, early Decem- 
ber. Threshing is over with. To summarize 
the work and results of the season: hay was a 
light crop. Grain, except buckwheat, turned 
out nearly normal in yield. Corn was a poor 
crop. The potato crop was normal but with 
abor where it has been for the past few years, 
the profit potatoes produced is small. Potatoes 
are now bringing 55 cents per bushel, butter 
55 cents per lb., live chickens 15 cents per lb. 
hay $12 a ton loose, new milch cows $75 to 
$100. 





NEW JERSEY COUNTY NOTES 


Mercer County.—Eugene P. Drake, a Mercer 
County calf club boy, has been awarded the 
AmerIcAN AGrRICULTURIST $200 scholarship 
for New Jersey. Mercer County folks are 
pleased and are offering Eugene congratula- 
tions, who has worked faithfully for his calf 
club. Corn husking is over. The crop turned 
out well. The Mercer County Board of 
Agriculture fall meeting and dinner was held 
on December 11 at the William Fleming 
School. There were good speakers and music. 
—Mrs. J. E. H. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM NEWS 


In spite of the dry weather which prevailed 
last spring, eastern Pennsylvania potato 
growers harvested an unusually fine crop. 
One grower in Luzerne County states that 
one of his fields yielded over 500 bushels per 
acre. Some potatoes are being shipped from 
Berks and Lehigh counties. However, those 
farmers who have ample storage facilities are 
holding their crop in anticipation of higher 
prices. 

Prevailing prices of farm land are inducing 
prospective buyers from distant points, accord- 
ing to latest reports. Several transfers of 
property have already been made. The near- 
ness of eastern Pennsylvania farms to city and 
the anthracite coa) ‘field markets is the induce- 
ment. However, In many cases sales were 
made at prices considerably below the original 
cost of the buildings and fences—the land 
being virtually a gift. 

The wild rhododendron plants, which have 
been so common in the Pocono Mountains, 
have been practically wiped out. Commercial 
interests have been digging these plants for 
suburban landscape work. There is a large 
de-nand for the hardy ferns that are also 
common to this part of the mountains. 


Cumberland County.—Up to the middle of 
December we have had most unusual weather. 
It has been extremely mild, much more so 
than this time last year. We have had con- 
siderable rain. There is more corn to husk 
than for several years past. The corn crop is 
turning out good, the fodder is very heavy to 
handle. At some public sales corn has gone 
to a price ranging from 8 to 13 cents a sheaf. 
The high price is due to the scarcity of hay. 
Both timothy and alfalfa are high in price. 
Much is being packed and stored for higher 
prices and it looks as _— they will get it. 
We had no snow thus far, although on several 
occasions we had several frosts. The ground 
was frozen slightly once but not very deep.— 
J.B. K. 

Crawford County.—November weather was 
excellent. The first week in December finds 
some corn to be husked. Plowing is finished” 
Cows are being tested for T. B. Quite a 
number in some herds have yielded to the test. 
Eggs are 70 cents a doz., butter 50 cents to 
60 cents a lb., live hogs 7 cents a Ib., potatoes 
$1 a bushel, apples $1.25 to $1.50, horses are 
selling at very low prices. No cattle moving 
until the test is completed. Water is low. 
Many springs and wells are still dry. 
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How To Trap Skunks 


A “Dollar Maker” With an Additional Scent 


HE skunk is the easiest 
American fur bearer to 
trap. It is much more widely distributed 
than the muskrat, and its fur is more valuable. 
Skunk pelts which thirty years ago were worth 
only 15 cents are now worth from $2 to $4. 
The skunk is really a peaceable animal, and 
minds its own business. No other fur bearer is 
so democratic, so unafraid as the skunk. He 
is so fearless of human beings and human 
habitations that we find him living not only 
under deserted houses and isolated barns, but 
under inhabited ones. It seems to have little 
fear of human beings, and not much fear of 
dogs, for its peculiar defensive armor renders it 
to a large degree immune from attack by 
human beings. The skunk has been known to 
enter country or village churches filled with 
people during Sunday evening services, to the 
consternation of the female portion of the 
congregation. The skunk stirs out earlier in 
the evening than does the raccoon. 

The fur of the skunk and opossum becomes 
prime before that of the muskrat or beaver. 
This is because the water, and especially still 
water, cools more slowly in the autumn than 
the air, and water animals do not grow thick 
coats of fur until midwinter. 


Black Pelts Best 

Skunk pelts with the least white upon them 
are graded highest. “AA” is the best grade, 
almost solid black—only a small white spot 
upon the nape of the neck. “A” grade is known 
as the short stripe, the stripes being not more 
than three inches in length, upon the neck and 
shoulders. “*B” grade is known as the long 
se gar stripes joined at the nape of the 
neck, and extending downward over or along- 
side the shoulders and back about half the 
length of the pelt. However, most skunk pelts 
are now dyed, so the natural color is not as 
important as the quality of the fur—its thick- 
ness and uniformity—and the size of the pelt. 

The No. 1 steel trap will hold a skunk, but 
the common steel trap is not to be depended 
upon for catching skunks, for a skunk when 
trapped soon proceeds to gnaw off the impris- 
oned member on the under side of the jaws and 
close up to them. The little skin and flesh 
remaining is pulled away, and only a few hairs 
and a trifle of blood remain to tell the story. 
In recent years the double jaw or the triple 
clutch trap has been used in skunk trapping, 
and it is a decided success. Gnawing between 
the two sets of jaws is impossible, and although 
the toes may be chewed off a sufficient hold 
remains to render escape a remote possibility. 
I would advise skunk trappers to provide 
themselves with a supply of double jaw traps. 

Bury new traps for a few days in the dirt or 
leaf mold, to take the brightness and the 
metallic smell out of them. This is better than 
smoking them. Traps coated with a combina- 
tion of their sperm oil and tallow are proof 
against rust and the ravages of the elements. 


Where To Set 


The majority of the skunk tribe inhabit the 
abandoned burtows of woodchucks, badgers, 
gophers and foxes. The bulk of the traps 
should therefore be set at these old dens where 
skunk signs appear. Holes much used by skunk 
will be open and clear of rubbish, with trails or 
beaten paths leading to them, and often skunk 
hairs will be found on the side of the holes. 
Skunks also inhabit great stone heaps, rocky 
caverns, haystacks, undermined places caused 
by washouts, and many other places which offer 
a retreat and a dry nest. In looking for skunk 
dens don’t fail to inspect empty old houses. 
Often they harbor a whole family of the striped 
gentry. 

Set traps in the mouths of their burrows, 
abandoned holes, under old barns, around hay- 
stacks, and in their trails. Almost any kind of 
meat will do for bait, such as muskrat, rabbit, 
squirrel, chicken, green beef bones, etc. Per- 
haps the best is tainted meat, as they can smell 
it a longer distance. Place the bait on a sharp- 
ened stick stuck into the ground, some 18 
inches high, or swing it to a low limb, with one 
or two traps set under it. 

Skunks are in no sense wary of man’s scent, 
nor clever in avoiding 
traps. And yet traps 
should be set with care. 
Dig out a little de- 
pression in the skunk 
trails for the traps, so 
they will not be cocked 
up and conspicuous, 
or liable to be kicked 
over or knocked aside. 
Set the trap in the 
center of entrance to 
their burrows, and 
place a little dry grass 
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or leaves under it, so it will 
not freeze down. Cover 
trap lightly with the same. If the entrance is 
large, so the skunk may walk to one side of the 
trap, block up a part of it with sticks or stones, 
or stake with a few brush to narrow the door- 
way. 
trap is a great inducement to them to enter if 
not inhabiting a hole, but merely visiting it. 
In setting traps, success is better when they 
are placed at or near the entrance of a den than 
if set far within. If set inside, many a trap will 
be crawled over and sprung by the stumbling of 
the clumsy game, and nothing will be caught. 


Skunks are Cannibals 

Most skunks are cannibals. A skunk car- 
cass hung up in any old place with a trap under 
it is certain to make a catch in a night or two— 
in fact almost every mild night, in good skunk 
territory. But any other kind of strong smell- 
ing meat will do. Skunks are sometimes so 
hungry that they will attack and mangle other 
skunks which are held fast in traps. 

One of the best sets for skunk I ever used 
was, after catching one, to break the scent bag 
and cover the carcass with a light cover of 
leaves, dirt, or snow, if there is any, and the 
weather is not too cold for them to be out. Do 
not put it very near their den, but rather along 
the runways. Conceal a trap in each route 
from which a skunk is apt to come. I have 
caught about as many by this set as any other. 
It is also a good set for civet-cat. 

The question of killing skunks in the most 
humane way, and to avoid scent being thrown, 
is important. If the trapper is very busy he 
usually shoots his skunks through the head or 
back with a 22 caliber target rifle. To avoid 
getting scented up, your trap should be 
attached to a long, slender pole drag—a drag 
just heavy enough so the skunk cannot readily 
move it. Approach the trapped animal very 
carefully, get hold of the large end of the pole 
and very gently and slowly lead the trapped 
animal to a nearby creek or pond, lift him up 
easily and slowly and set him in deep water. 
Let him paddle until about tired out. Don’t 
hold him under water longer than he has time 
to get a swallow of it. Let him up to gasp for 
air. Under he goes again; then give him 
a chance to get his head above water as before. 
Do this alternately until he gets groggy, full of 
water, stupid and slow in movements before it 
will do to hold him under entirely. If you 
drown him in too great a hurry the scent is 
thrown, and it will gcent him as badly as if 


he had been on land. 


Use Care in Skinning 
In skinning such skunks be very careful, for 
the scent sack is brim full, and a slight pressure 
will force it out. In skinning it is best to cut 
clear around the opening to the scent sack, 
leaving a little patch of skin around the vent 
f a badly scented skunk is dipped in water 
thoroughly and hung up in the open air two or 
three days before being skinned, much of the 
odor will evaporate. Gasoline swabbed on 
a freshly scented skunk is a good deodorizer. 
Before skinning scented skunks, grease your 
hands thoroughly with lard, and when washed 
well with soap and hot water most of the scent 
will go with the grease. 
Don’t attempt to drown a skunk caught by 
a hind foot. You can’t move him or approach 
closely without scent being thrown. The grip 
of the trap upon a hind foot makes them ex- 
ceedingly bad tempered. Kill such catches on 
the spot, preferably with a .22 caliber target 
rifle, using the short cartridge, rather than 
with a .22 revolver. The rifle enables you to 
get a steadier aim, and at a safer distance from 
the catch. 


They may be shot through the | 


head, but if you are an expert rifle shot clip | 


them on the back just deep enough to break 
the back bone, but not enough to injure the 
pelt. A skunk with a broken back cannot dis- 


charge scent. 

A skunk skin should be dried fur side in. 
The tail should be split clear to the end. It 
needs no tacking if properly split. 
skins are thoroughly dry, use 
them. 


care in packing 
In the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST of 
December 8 there were 


definite specifications 
relative to packing 
skins. Many a good 


pelt has been needless- 
ly injured by overlook- 
ing this factor in the 
business. If your pelts 
reach the fur buyers in 
poor condition, all your 


efforts, setting your 
traps and the care in 
skinning, have gone 





for fun. 


After the | 





A piece of bait placed a little below the | 





From Every Sack of 
International Special Dairy Molasses Feed 


as compared to using wheat feeds or ground grains. We guarantee 
his tnsesene than books estennd tet of ond actual tests. 


Soh, socheg cad ts sodinck ie oomagmameenementade mada 
tein, at com! in to 

qussionss ond enaugy soqpiced toe snecimees alll: goniectoe. alana 
poet poe etary Special Dairy contains both. 

This great feed is le and le and is and mixed, 

= ai mp ceo La poy tenga . 
offered by caunet geodnestho came peeitehie cneuiie es Gpeaial Delay. 


" Free!—A Wonderful Dairy Book! 


es ublished a beautiful Dairy Book con- 
* say eye pom ng sen a ag ng 
yA breeds. These pic- 
Le pe LS Bony 
will want a copy of this book. Nothing like 
ii ever doce published i to omasteapiocs. 

j dealer obtain _copy free of 
if ny nnd Lee ager wi fe bag - number 

of cows owned by you. Also give us r dealer’s name 
and address and we will mail you one csc boate dee of ones. 


/// INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
Live Dealers and District Sales Agents Wanted 














FOR WINTER ROADS 


Woodworth Double-Grip Tire Ghains 


They hold on ice, snow and deep mud—where others fail 
utterly. The cross members are made from thick sheet steel 
formed so that the edges of the metal grip the road and a per- 
fectly-rounded, smooth surface comes next to the tire. 


Less than 14” thick, they cause no bumping, even on pavements. 


The side seates have springs in them which automatically tighten the 
chains—and as they cause no wear on the tire, they can be run very 
tight, preventing rattling and striking mud-guards. 


Fasteners on both ends of ‘side chains double-lock them and entail 
danger of loss. Double the mileage of ordinary chains. 


PRICES OF DOUBLE-GRIP CHAINS 
Packed one pair in a bag 


Se eT SS errr $5.00 per pair 
Por all other 336 it. Cil0B. 6. cccccccccccesccvescees 6.00 per pair 
A ON os nha sonbeedesteseterdanehedin 7.00 per pair 
Por all 434 im. tires. .....c.ccccccccecscccccccccccs GOO REE DEE 
Pr Oy Ga oc cast ctdecddntensedcigvansestes 9.00 per pair 


Delivered Parcel Post prepaid on receipt of above prices. 


Good Agents Wanted 


Here is something with which you can earn big money this Winter; for every automobile 
owner needs them. 


Order a set or send $1.00 for agents’ sample, or write for agents’ proposition. 


WOODWORTH SPECIALTIES 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 














$1,000 Insurance for 75 Cents 


As a part of our broad policy of service to readers, we now offer you 
a $1,000 Travel Accident Policy for one year with a three-year sub- 
scription for American Agriculturist all for only $2.75—just 75 cents 
more than our special price for a three-year subscription alone. 


The North American Accident What the Policy Will Pay 


i RR, ne ndivunedenedtad One Thousand Dollars 

Insurance Company will pay the Both Ss vcs scaneet One Thousand Dollars 
following amounts subject tothe Both Feet... 2!!! One Thousand Dollars 
i Sight of Both Eyes. .One Thousan ars 

terms of the policy, for death or Sisht of Both oven ot. Ome Thousand Dollars 


isabili i i Either Hand and Sight 
disability on a public carrier, due a? | “Gedy ices bite 


to its wrecking or disablement _gither Foot aoe Sight of bows Mee 

while the insured is ridingasa pin Gand 000. Five Hundred Dollars 
- i Bither FPoot........... Five Hundred ars 

fare-pay re Lapeagr cor Pad due to Sight of Either Eye. _.| Five Hundred Dollars 

the wrecking or disablement of Total Disability, 13 weeks or, ese, a i 

; wn en ars ( per wee 

tine! private horse dra : 4 Life, by being struck, knocked down or run over 

motor-driven vehicle on which 

insured may be riding or driving, 

or by being thrown therefrom. 


by vehicle, while standing or walking on 
Write AMERICAN 


ublic highway 
wo Hundred and Fifty Dollars ($250.00) 
461 Fourth Avenue - - - - 


(You must be over 16 and under 70) 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 














THIS IS YOUR MARKET PLACE 


Classified Advertising Rates 
ARS THEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word 


he minimum charge 


address. “J. B. Jones, 44 E. 


words 


New Jersey, 
to date of issue 


order 





insertion is $1 
oan as one word each initial, abbreviation 
Thus: Main 8t., 


week 
and whole number, including name and 
Mount Morris counts as eleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the American Agriculturist reaches over 120,000 farmers in New York 
Pennsylvania and adjacent States 
office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York C ity not later than the second Monday previous 
Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must accompany your 


Advertising orders must reach our 


Because of 
































EGGS AND POULTRY 


SWINE 





ROSE COMB RHODE ELLAND WHITE 
COCKERELS, also Reds, good la ing. strain 
MRS. BELLE MAY BERRY, R. 5, New 
Castle, Pa 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
shires, Chester Whites; all ages, mated, not 
akin. Bred sows, service boars. Collies 
Beagles. P. HAMILTON, Cochranville, Pa 





LARGE COLORED MUSCOVYS, $5 pair, 
37 > JESSIE REYNOLDS, Petersburg. 





“PRODUCTION BRED" NEW YORK 
STATE CERTIFIED 8. C. W. LEGHORN 
COCKERELS,. From one of the best laying 


strains in the East. Also yearling hens. Write 
for circular and prices. CROCKETTS POUL- 
TRY FARM, Dept. A., Crocketts, N. Y. 





FOUR PURE 4 Pa Ay HATCH Black 
Minorca cockerels wei sounds each, $3 
cock. MRS. BERT ae DE ‘LIN, Arcade, 
N. Y. 





MATED PEN of 20 eleven months old pul- 
lets. Ferris, 265-300 egg strain, Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $30. ALFRED CHALLY, 
Herscher, lL. 





S.C. RHODE ISLAND RED COCKERELS: 
healthy, vigorous, dark-red birds, bred from 
4 laying, New York State certified stock; 
prices reasonable; satisfaction guaranteed 
M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay, N. Y 
heavy boned; 


WHITE ROCK COCKERELS 
hatched. Write 


deep, rich yellow skin 

your offer first and 

choice FARM SERVICE, Route A22 
a. 





Large, 
Early 


Tyrone 





second | 


SPECIAL SALE big Poland China and 
weaning pigs $12 each. Late spring gilts $20 
each. sate spring boars $20 each. Bred gilts 
$50 each. All sired by Ford's Liberator and out 
of Longfellow and Giantess Sows. All pigs are 
sold under guarantee to be as represented, or 
money refunded. STEPHEN FORD. 402 
Stewart Bidg., Baltimore, Md 





FOR BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS, send 
to G. 8. HALL, Farmdale, Ohio. 60 pigs ready 
to ship. Special December prices 


BIG-TYPE POLAND CHINA BOARS 
Ready for service. Prize-winning blood lines 
Best individuals. Also fall pigs of either sex 
Get our prices express paid to your station 
H. C. CRESWELL, Cedarville, Ohio 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY PIG 
for sale, 6 weeks old. GILBERT J. DREW. 
R. F. D. 2, Sussex, Sussex Co , N. J 


0. 5. © 
type stock. 
sows, $35 
HILL, Seneca Falls 


LARGE PROLIFIC 











‘s choice registered 50-lb pigs 

Best. blood lines, $10 each; 
so a money back. 
N. 


BERKSHIRES of the 
most popular prize-winning blood lines. Ser- 
vice boars, bred sows, bred gilts, spring and 
fall pigs sired by real Type 10th. CHARLES 

A. ELDREDGE, Marion, N 


bred 
R 








100 W ars a YANDOTTE pullets. 
porgas. WNLAND FARMS, 
N . 


Regal- 
Hammond, 





WHITE 
strain. Grand 
cockerels, pullets, $2.50, 
tion guaranteed. R. L. 
N. ¥. 


WYANDOTTES Regal-Dorcas 
layers of large eggs Choice 
$3.00 each. Satisfac- 
HILL, Seneca Falls 





CHICKS, from healthy, free range stock 
Leading varieties, $15 per 100 up. FAIR- 
VIEW “CHIC” FARM, Box B, Burlington, 
W.Va 





hens, cock- 
Satisfac- 


BUFF WYANDOTTE COCKS, 
erels and pullets at reasonable prices 





tion guaranteed. Correspondence solicited 
J. H. CLARK, West Pawlet, Vt 
MAMMOTH TOULOUSE GEESE and 


ganders, $6 and $7 each. CHARLES E. HAL- 


LOCK, Mattituck, N 


WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS, 
Mammoth Pekin ducks, Bronze turkeys, Pearl 
Guineas. LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, 
N. Y. 





| breeding. 


CATTLE 


REGISTERED ABE maa 
COWS and heifers for sale. T 
ices and information, HOW ARD re 
sluff Point, Yates Co., N. Y. 





‘sted. For 
DAIRS 





FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull calf 
3 weeks, Langwater Warrior and NePlus Ultra 
$40 f. o. b. Accredited herd. G 





LEWIS COLLINS, Aurora, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves, grandsons of Florham Laddie up to 4 


months of age, 


$40 each. Accredited herd. 
EDGAR PAYNE, fs 


Penn Yan, N. Y 





I OFFER a very choice 10 months, registered 


Jersey heifer bred from world’s record stock 
J. S. accredited herd. 8S. B. HUNT, Hunt, 
Me Se 





REGISTERED AYRSHIRES Nine 
months old bull and two heifers unrelated, from 
high producing cows. Accredited herd Also 
several choice bred 8S. C. Buff Leghorn Cockerels 
SCUTT FARMS, Portville, N. Y 





PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND TOU- 
LOUSE GEESE. Golden Seabright Bantams. 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—S 
moth yy 





htly used Buckeye Mam- 
oe. Bargains. Start a 








FOR SALE "Es teas Guernsey bull, ex- 
cellent individual best May Rose breeding 
strong A. R. ancestory x bargain at $150 
Pair heifer calves Accredited herd 
ALFADALE FARM, N. ¥ 


FOR SALE—Ten R 
and three bulls. Write 


125 
Athens, 





istered Jersey heifers 
or information. G. L 


jand H. PERRY, Homer, N. 








ANGUS | 


| con with 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





FLEMISH GIANT HARES from pedigreed 
stock, blacks and grays, 6 to 10 moots, $3 and 
$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Wil ship C. oO. D. 


f = MAPLE HILL FARM Fort Plain, 


KENNELS, So. 


from big 





COLLIE PUPPIES, eligible. PAINE'S 


Royalton, Vt. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 6 weeks up, 
natural cow dogs, intelligent and kind to all in 
family, make g Christmas _m «OW. We 
NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. ¥ 


wo in grown and bred female Col- 
lies. ayed female and male pups. AR- 
Cc ADIA PP ARM, Bally, Pa. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, Cheap, 
cC.0.D. Trial KASKASKENNELS, AMAG, 
Herrick, Ills. 











SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


AND _ GRAPEFRUIT 
W. D. EMPIE, Daytona Beach 





ORANGES 
from grove. 
Fla. 


GOLDEN NUGGET SEED BOX—I18 vari- 
eties of vegetable seeds sent postpaid for $1. 
S. H. i; Ato 1660 South Avenue, Niagara 

alls, 








BLISS, 
developed 


strawberry 
Rich in 


the wonderful new 

at the experiment station. 
flavor, large and productive Plants dollar 
dozen, postpaid. Circular free. A. B. KAT- 
KAMIER, Macedon, N. Y. 


HAY. First and second cutting alfalfa, also 
No. 1 light and heavy clover mixed. We also 
sell feed and grain in carlots. Quality guaran- 
teed Ask for delivered prices, SAMUEL 
DEUEL, Pine I lains, N. Y. 


ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR 
SALE—Several cars for immediate or later load- 














ing. Also straw. A. WITHROW, R. 4. 
Syracuse. New York. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FERRETS trained for hunting rats, rabbits 
and other game; have white or brown, large or 
small; males $5, females $5.50, pair $10.00. Will 


ship C. O. J. YOUNGER, 


Newton Falls, 


FAMOUS SELECT CHESAPEAKE BAY 
OYSTERS—Direct to consumer. Strictly fresh 
from the shell; absolutely clean and sanitary; 
fat and delicious; $2.60 gallon, half $1.40. Pre- 
paid parcel-post. Perfect satisfaction guaran- 
teed. WM. LORD, Cambridge, Md. 


D. anywhere. 
Ohio. 








FOR SALE—Rabbit 
broken. Also 32 cal.V 
rifle peed seneiiie®, $25 each. 
Deer Park, L. / A 


hound two years old, 
Winchester auto-loading 
JOHN RENO, 





BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 25c 
per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, Inter- 
laken, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK—Prophet Elijah coming before 
Jesus. Convincing Bible evidence, MEGIDDO 
MISSION, Rochester, N. 


UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES, put 
up in 100 pound sacks, delivered to your own 
railway station. GEORGE STEVENS, 364-A 
Mark Street, Peterborough, Ont., Can. 
_LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICK- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS. 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass. 











FOR SALE CHEAP—A high-grade Stereopti- 
acetylene light equipment. Box E, 


| care of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


| initial payment. 





REAL ESTATE 


WANTED—By progressive young farmer, 
good farm on State Road, near good town. Must 
have first class buildings, timber and fruit. I 
have up to date « oy and can make small 

dress Box 318, AMERICAN 














Hatchery ; aot fi iculars. FASHION AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
PARK POU TRY PA M, Danbury Conn. 2 City. 
SHEEP . 
mr rc wo MS IN NO IAKOT: 
TURKEYS FOR SALE—Oxford ewes, bred to champion ms. for Ne ~ York State on "Weeks Gass 
~ eee ~ ram, ewe lambs. H. 8S, TILBURY, Owego, | for Florida land. J. SHORTLIFF, Mannsville, 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS FOR |[N. Y. N. ¥. 
SALE—Toms $12, hens $8. _ No orders filled 
after January 20th. CLARENCE ROBINSON, HORSES FOR SALE—11 room modern house, splendid 
Worcest.r, vex copornny to cater to tourists lain road to 
- ; are ate Park. A bargain. Box 443, Castile, N. ¥ 
MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS—More FOR SALE—Two registered Percheron 


of the same range Bronze turkeys, June hatch 
Toms will weigh from 14 to 18 )bs., hens from 
9 to 12 Ibs. I have mature birds weighing over 
30 Ibs. Price Toms $12 and hens $10. GEORGE 
A. BLAIR, Lebanon, N. Y. 


J. D. WILBUR, 


mares, coming 4 and 7 years 











MAMMOTH BRONZE —— AND HENS 
Big boned, clear markin arge Toms weigh- 
ing 20 to 24 lbs. TLORENC t. McNICKLE, 
La Fargeville, N. Y 


BOURBON RED TURKEYS, 
‘oms $12, June hatched Light Brahma 
cockerels $5, pullets $3, May hatched. Large, 
healthy, free range stock, JOHN T. EAGAN, 
Lebanon, N 


WHITE HOLLAND _ TURKEYS 
E. J. RIDER, Rodman, N. Y. 


FOR SALE Thoroughbred Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, Gold Bank strain, heavy 
stock Enclose stamp with communication 
MAUDE MILLS, Hammond, N. Y. 


TURKEYS—Hens and Toms—with 
and quality. Pairs and trios no akin. 





hens $10, 





MRS. 








size 
Mam- 





moth Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett, 
White Holland, write, WALTER BROS., Pow- 
hatan Point, Ohio. 

SPECIAL TURKEY SALE. Bronze; Bour- 
bon Reds; Narragansetts; White Hollands; 
Hens and Gobblers. Buy your breeders now, 


List freee HIGHLAND FARM, 


Pa. 


low prices 
Sellersville, 


























Route 5, Greenwich, N. Y AGENTS WANTED 
>< AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 
BEES an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for 
| instant mending le. 7K in 4 utensils. Sample 
~ 5, ay LO ox Hy —~ Pr 5 Re. $00: 0 package free. C 7 i? TTE MPG. CO., Dept. 
BALLARD, Roxbury, N. Y. 210, Amsterdam. N. ¥. 
HONEY. Wixson's Pure Honey Price list ; TANT 
free. ROSCOE F. WLXSON, Dept. A. Dundee HELP WANTED 
New York ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—17 to 
PURE HONEY—5 lt , $1.10. 10 nt 65, willing to accept Government positions. 
. NEI—o ids ciover , 8 | $117-$250, traveling or stationary, write MR. 
$2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75 Prepaid 3rd zone. | OZMENT, 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
60 Ibs here, clover $7.50, buckwheat $6, amber 
$5. HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y PRINTING 
PURE HON ee has been the . - 
best for 20 years. Trial will convince = ; 
can $1.00, 6-Ib. $1.60 or 12-lb $3.00 postpaid EVERYTHING PRINTED. Samples free. 
- FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. J. STRITTMAT- 


TER CO. INC., Bradley Junction, Pa 


HONE Y—Nature's best sweet, 6-lb can buck- 
wheat honey ‘$1 20; 12-lb $2.10. Prepaid first 
three zones. I. L. BARTON, Tryonville, Pa 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK—Send 
household package, bright new calicoes 
xt ay four moneys worth every 
"ATCHWORK COMPANY, Meriden, 





for 
and 
time. 
Conn. 


fifteen cents 








If You Have Anything— 
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Reports on the Serious 
Coal Problem 


(Continued from page 420) 


sizes of anthracite coal on hand and it is not 
possible to get coal from them. They all have 
been saying that they have been notified fre- 
quently, during the past few weeks of “ship- 
ment” of cars of coal. These cars never arrive, 
so we are forced to the conclusion that the 
wholesale dealers, after shipment have oppor- 
tunities to sell at a higher price and divert the 
cars in transit. 

“This we do know, that we can not get coal, 
and very little is coming to this part of the 
country. 

“It looks as if the coal companies and 
wholesale dealers were going to force some kind 
of a government control of the hard coal 
Suffolk County, N. Y. 


No Coal in Sight 


**At present there is not any coal in sight. 
We have been paying $13.50. We can get 
green wood at $4.00 to $4.50 a cord. 

‘I think some have enough for the winter. 
Others have hardly any.”—W. A. T., Otsego 
County, N. Y. 


Situation Worst Ever 


“The coal situation here is the worst ever. 
That is, our dealer says it is hardest to get. 
He tells me that he has the promise of all he 
wants after December Ist when navigation 
closes on the lakes, that he had the premise 
of a couple of cars the first of this month but 
they have not shown up yet. 

“The price is the same as last year, about 
$14.00 to $14.50 delivered chestnut. 

“There is very little wood for the reason 
that it is practically impossible to get any one 
to cut it. The price seems to be from $10 to $12 
for 128 cubic feet; that is, a cord of 4-foot 
wood, mixed hard and soft, about half and 
half.”"—J. A. E., Schenectady County, N. Y. 


No Wood For Sale 


“Coal is $13.50 a ton and we are unable to 
get what we need. Have not been able to get 
any chestnut coal in the last three months. 

“The price last year was less. There is no 
demand for soft coal, and no wood for sale in 
this vicinity. Farmers have about enough for 
their own use.”—B. I. A., Monroe County, 

y 


Price Same as Last Year 


“There seems to be plenty of hard coal here 
and has been for some time. The price is about 
the same as last year. If I remember correctly, 
we paid $13 to $14 a ton. Now we pay about 
the same. We are not asked to take soft coal. 
I am not posted as to wood.”"—J. A. K,, 
Monroe Co., N. Y. 


Coal Mixed with Slate 


‘Hard coal very scarce, just a little now and 
then, so people will be rushing to get a small 
supply at any price asked. I have had an 
order in for several months for stove size and 
to-day purchased of another dealer one ton of 
egg, but had to load and draw it myself. I paid 
$14.74 per ton cash. No credit to any one for 
coal and a considerable amount of slate is 
mixed with the coal. All summer train load 
after train load passed through over the Lehigh 
Valley to Canada, they say, but no coal for 
Moravia. Twelve years ago I paid $4.80 and 
every year a little more. Coke and pea are 
$14. ton. Some wood is offered but not much 
at $5 per cord about 12 to 14 inches long. The 
fuel situation is certainly getting serious for 
me.” —C, B., Cayuga County, N. Y. 


Situation Better 


“T can say that although the situation is 
better than at this time last year, coal is sti 
being dealt out in small quantities. Stove coal 
is hardest to secure. As yet we have been un- 
Conditions 


are about the same in the neighborhood. We 
are paying $13.75 per ton at the yard. We 
have not yet been urged to use soft coal. It is 


The coal prices are 
There is no ge 
"—V. E. W., 


of fairly good quality. 
slightly higher than last year. 
hard wood for sale in this section. 
Oneida County, N. Y. 


Big Trees are Gone 


“The people can get the coal they need, hard 
or pea, but the price is $2 a ton higher than 
last year. Last year the price was $14 and the 
present price is $16. a ton. The quality is not so 
bad. Some dealers got two carloads of slate 
or shale coal but they refused to unload them. 
One dealer has a new variety which he sells at 
$12 a short ton. 

Sawed wood brought at the sale $4 for a two- 
horse load, but wood is not so plentiful. Still 
you can get some. The heavy or big trees are 
almost all gone.”—S. W. B., Bucks Co, 


Pennsylvania. 
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The Broad Highway-—.2y Jettery Farnol 


CHAPTER XXIX 
IN WHICH I FORSWEAR MYSELF AND AM ACCUSED OF POSSESSING THE “EVILEYE” 


Spas agate is a sturdy, albeit a very black art; yet its black is a good, honest black, very 
easily washed off, which is more than can be said for many other trades, arts, and professions. 


Since old Tubal Cain first taught man how 


to work in brass and iron who ever heard of a 


sneaking, mean-spirited, cowardly blacksmith? Your true blacksmith is usually a strong man, 


a man slow of speech, bold of eye, kindly of thought, and, lastly—simple-hearted. 


Black 


George himself was'no exception to his kind. I found him a man, strong, simple and lovable, and 


as such I honor him to this day. 


The Ancient, on the contrary, seemed to have set me in his “black books”; he would no‘tonger 


sit with me over a tankard outside “The Bull” 
and, if I did meet him by chance, would treat me with frigid dignity. 


of an evening. He seemed to shun my society, 
Thus, though I had 


once had the temerity to question him as to his altered treatment of me, the once had sufficed. 
He was sitting, I remember, on the bench before “The Bull,” his hands crossed upon his stick 


and his chin resting upon his hands. 


“Peter,” he had answered, regarding me 
with a terrible eye, “Peter, I be disapp’inted 
in ye!” Hereupon rising, he had rapped 
loudly upon his snuff-box and hobbled stiffly 
away. 

One day, however, as George and I were 
hard at work, I became aware of some one 
standing in the doorway behind me, but at 
first paid no heed for it was become the cus- 
tom for folk to come to look at the man who 
lived all alone in the haunted cottage. 

“Peter?” said a voice at last and, turning, 
I beheld the old man leaning upon his stick 
and regarding me beneath his lowered brows. 

“Peter,” said he, fixing me with his eye, 
“were it a Scotchman or were it not?” 

“Why, to be sure it was,” I answered, 
“a Scotch piper, as I told you, and—” 

“Peter,” said the Ancient, tapping his 
snuff-box, “it weren't no ghost, then—ay or 

“No,” said I, “nothing but a—” 

“Peter!” said the Ancient, nodding solemnly, 
“Peter, I ’ates ye!”’ and, turning sharp about, 
he tottered away upon his stick. 


“C10—that’s it!” said I, staring after the 
old man’s retreating figure. 

“Why, ye see,” said George, somewhat 
diffidently, “ye see, Peter, Gaffer be so old!— 
and he’ve come to look on this ‘ere ghost as 
belongin’ to "im. Loves to sit an’ tell about it; 
and now you've been and gone and said as 
theer bean’t no ghost arter all, d’ye see?” 

“Ah, yes, I see,” Inodded. “But you don’t 
still believe in it, do you, George?” 

“Why, y’ see, Peter, we do know as a 
man ‘ung ‘isself theer, ‘cause Gaffer found 
un—likewise I’ve heerd it scream—but since 
you say contrarywise—why, ‘ow should I 
know?” 

“But why should I deny it, George; why 
should I tell you all of a Scotsman?” 

“Why, y’ see, Peter,” said George, in his 
heavy way, “you be such a strange sort 0’ 
chap!” 

“George,” said I, “‘let us get back to work.” 

Yet, in a little while, I set aside the hammer, 
and turned to the door. 

“Peter, wheer be goin’?” 

“To try and make my peace with the 
Ancient,” I answered, and forthwith crossed 
the road to “The Bull.”” But with my foot 
on the step I paused, arrested by the sound of 
voices and laughter within. 

“If I were only a bit younger!” the Ancient 
was saying. Now, peeping in through the 
casement, a glance at his dejected attitude, 
and the blatant bearing of the others, explained 
to me the situation. 

“Ah! but you ain't,” retorted old Amos, 
“vou ’m a old, old man an’ gettin’ mazed-like 
wi’ years.” 

“Haw! haw!” 
or six others. 

“Oh, you—Job! if my b’y Simon 
ere “e “d pitch ‘ee out into the road, so ‘e 
would—same as Black Jarge done,” quavered 
the Ancient. 

“P’r’aps, Gaffer, p’r'aps!” returned Job, 
“but I sez again, I believe what Peter sez, 
an’ I don’t believe there never was no ghost 
at all.” 

“Ay, lad, but I tell ’ee theer was—I seed 
un!” cried the old man eagerly, “‘seed un wi 
these two eyes, many ’s the time. You, Joel 
Amos—you've ‘eerd un a-moanin’ an’ a- 
groanin’—you believe as I seed un, don’t ‘ee 
how—come?” 

“He! he!” chuckled Old Amos, “I don’t 
know if I du, Gaffer—ye see you'm gettin’ 
that old—” 

“Haw! haw!” laughed Job and the others, 
while Old Amos chuckled shrilly again. 

“But I tell ‘ee I did se un, I—I see’d un 
Plain as plain,” quavered the Ancient, m 
sudden distress. ““Old Nick it were, wi 


laughed Job and the five 


was 


‘orns, an a tail.” 

“Why, Peter told us "t were only a Scottish 
man wi a bagpipe,” returned Job. 

“Qh! you chaps, you as I’ve séen grow 
up from babbies—aren’t theer one o’ ye to tak’ 
the old man’s word an’ believe as I seen un?” 


The cracked old voice sounded more broken 
than usual, and I saw a tear crawling slowly 
down the Ancient’s furrowed cheek. Nobody 
answered, and there fell a silence broken only 
by the shuffle and scrape of heavy boots and the 
setting down of tankards. 

“Why, ye see, Gaffer,” said Job at last, 
**theer’s been a lot o’ talk o’ this ere ghost, an’ 
some as said as they ’eerd it, but nobody’s 
never laid eyes on it but you, so—” 


“FTXHERE you are wrong,” said I, stepping 
in. “I also have seen it.” 

“You?” exclaimed Job, while half-a-dozen 
pairs of eyes stared at me. 

“‘Certainly I have.” 

“But you said as it were a Scotchman, wi’ 
a bagpipe, I heerd ye—we all did.” 

**And believed it—like fools!” 

“Peter!” cried the Ancient, rising up out of 
his chair, “Peter, do ’ee mean it?” 

“To be sure I do.” 

“Do ‘ee mean it were a ghost, Peter?” 

“Why, of course it was,” I nodded, “a 
ghost, or the devil himself, hoof, horns, tail, 
and all—to say nothing of the fire and brim- 
stone.” 

“Peter,” said the Ancient, straightening 
his bent old back proudly, “oh, Peter!—tell 
‘em I'm a man o’ truth.” 

“They know that,” said I; “without my 
telling them, Ancient.” 

“But,” said Job, staring at me aghast, 
“do ’ee mean to say as you live in a place 
as is ‘aunted by the—devil ’isself?”’ 

“Oh, Lord bless ee!” cried the old man, 
laying his hand upon my arm, “Peter don’t 
mind Old Nick no more ‘n I do. "Cause why? 
"Cause ’e ‘ave a clean ‘eart, ‘ave Peter. You 
don’t mind Old Nick, do ‘ee, lad?” 

“Not in the least,” said I, whereupon those 
nearest shrank farther from me, while Old 
Amos shuffled towards the door. 

**T’ve heerd o” folk sellin’ theirselves to the 
devil afore now!” said he. 

“You be a danged fule, Joel Amos!” ex- 
claimed the Ancient angrily. 

‘“*Fule or no—I never see a chap wi’ such a 
tur’ble dark-lookin’ face afore, an’ wi’ such 
eyes—so black, an’ sharp, an’ piercin’ as 
needles, they be—ah! goes through a man like 
two gimblets, they do!"* Now, as he spoke, 
Old Amos stretched out one arm towards me 
with his first and second fingers crossed: 
which fingers he now opened wide apart, 
making what I believe is called “the horns.” 

“It’s the ‘Evil Eye,’” said he in a half 
whisper, and betook himself away. 

One by one the others followed, and, as 
they passed me, each man averted his eyes and 
I saw that each had his fingers crossed. 

So it came to pass that I was, thence 
forward, regarded askance, if not openly 
avoided, by the whole village, with the ex- 
ception of Simon and the Ancient, as one in 
league with the devil, and possessed of the 


“Evil Eye.” 
CHAPTER XXX 


IN WHICH DONALD BIDS ME FAREWELL 


ALCYON days! happy, care-free days! 

To waken to the glory of a summer's 
morning, and shaking off dull sleep, to 
stride out into a world all green and gold. 
To plunge within the clear, cool waters of the 
brook whose magic seemed to fill one’s blood 
with added life and lust of living. Anon, to 
sit and eat until even Donald would fall a- 
marvelling; and so, through shady coppice and 
sunny meadow, betimes to work. 

And then, the labor done, the fire dead— 
Black George to his lonely cottage, and I to 
“The Bull”—there to sit between Simon and 
the Ancient, waited upon by the dexterous 
hands of sweet-eyed Prudence. What mighty 
rounds of juicy beef, what pies and puddings, 
prepared by those same slender, dexterous 
hands! And later, pipe in mouth, what grave 
discussions upon men and things—peace and 
war—and Simon’s new litter of pigs! At last, 
the “Good nights” being said—homeward 
through the twilit lanes. 


UT let it not be thought my leisure hours 

were passed in idle dreaming and luxurious 
ease; on the contrary, I had, with much ado, 
rethatched the broken roof of my cottage as 
well as I might, mended the chimney, fitted 
glass to the casements and a new door upon 
its hinges. This last was somewhat clumsily 
contrived, I grant you, and of a vasty strength 
quite unnecessary, yet a very excellent door I 
considered it. 

Having thus rendered my cottage weather- 
proof, I next turned my attention to furnishing 
it. To which end I, with infinite labor, con- 
structed a bedstead, two elbow-chairs, and a 
table; all to the profound disgust of Donald, 
who could by no means abide the rasp of my 
saw, so that, reaching for his pipes, he would 
fill the air with eldrich shrieks and groans, or 
drown me in.a torrent of martial melody. 

It was about this time—that is to say, my 
second bedstead was nearing completion, and 
I was seriously considering the building of a 
press with cupboards to hold my crockery, also 
a shelf for my books—when, chancing to 
return home somewhat earlier than usual, 
I was surprised to see Donald sitting upon the 
bench I had set up beside the door, polishing 
the buckles of his square-toed shoes. 

“Man, Peter,” said he, “I maun juist be 
gangin’.” 

“Going!” I repeated; “‘going where?” 

“Back tae Glenure—the year is a’most up, 
an’ I wadna’ hae ma brither Alan afore me wi’ 
the lassie.” 

“‘Heaven knows I shall be sorry to lose 
you, Donald.” 

**Eh, Peter, man! if it wasna’ for the lassie, 
I'd no hae the heart tae leave ye. Ye'll no 
forgettin’ the.‘ Wullie Wallace Lament’?” 

“Never!” said I. 

“Oh, man! it’s in my mind ye'll no hear sic 
pipin’ again. But I'll aye think o’ ye when I 
play the ‘Wullie Wallace’ bit tune—I'll aye 
think o’ ye, Peter, man.” 


FTER this we stood awhile, staring past 
each other in to the deepening shadow. 
“Peter,” said he at last, “it’s no a vera 
genteel present tae be makin’ ye, I doot,”’ and 
he held up the battered shoes. “They're 
worn, an’ wi a clout here an’ there, ye'll 
notice, but the buckles are guid siller, an’ I 
hae naething else to gi’e ye. Ay, man! but it’s 
many a weary mile I’ve marched in these; 
tak’ ‘em, Peter, tae mind ye o’ Donal’ 
Stuart. An’ now—gi’e us a grup o’ ye hand. 
Gude keep ye, Peter, man!” 

So saying, he thrust the brogues upon me, 
caught and squeezed my hand, and turning 
sharp about, strode away through the shadows. 

And, presently, I sat me down upon the 
bench beside the door, with the war-worn 
shoes upon my knee. As I sat there, faint and 
fainter with distance, and unutterably sad, 
came the slow, sweet music of the “‘ Wallace 
Lament.” Softly the melody rose and fell, 
until it died away in one long-drawn, wailing 
note. 

Now, as it ended, I rose, and uncovered my 
head, for I knew this was Donald’s last farewell. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE ANCIENT DISCOURSES OF MARRIAGE 


Strike! ding! ding! 
The iron glows, 

And loveth good blows 
As fire doth bellows, 
Strike! ding! ding! 


UT beyond the smithy door a solitary 

star twinkles low down in the night sky, 
like some great jewel; but we have no time for 
star-gazing, Black George and I, for to-night 
we are at work on the old church screen, which 
must be finished to-morrow. 

And so the bellows roar, the hammers clang, 
and the sparks fly. In the corner, perched out 
of reach of stray sparks, sits the Ancient, 
snuff-box in hand. 

I stand, feet well apart, and swing the 
great “sledge” to whose diapason George’s 
hand-hammer beats a tinkling melody, coming 
in after each stroke with a ring and clash exact 


and true, as is, and has been, the way of 
masters of the smithing craft from time im- 
memorial. 

“George,” said I, during a momentary 
lull, “‘you don’t sing.” 

“T think, Peter.” 

“What's your trouble, George?” 

“No trouble, Peter,” said he, above the roar 
of the bellows. 

**Then sing, George.” 

“Ay, Jarge, sing,” nodded the Ancient; 
“’t is a poor ’eart as never rejices, an’ that’s 
in the Scripters.” 


EORGE did not answer, but, with a turn 
of his mightyjwrist, drew the glowing iron 
from the fire. And once more the sparks fly, 
the air is full of the clink of hammers, and the 
deep-throated Song of the Anvil, in which even 
the Ancient joins, in a voice somewhat quavery, 
and generally a note or two behind, but with 
great gusto and good-will notwithstanding: 
Strike! ding! ding! 
Strike! ding! ding! 


in the middle of which I was aware of one 
entering, and, turning round, espied Prudence 
with a great basket on her arm. Hereupon 
hammers were thrown aside, for in that basket 
was our supper. 

Very fair and sweet Prudence looked, with 
her shining black hair curling into little tight 
rings about her ears, and with great, shy eyes, 
and red, red mouth. Surely a man might seek 
very far ere he found such another maid as 
this black-eyed village beauty. 

“Good evening, Mr. Peter!” said she, 
dropping me a curtesy, but as for poor George, 
she did not even notice him, neither did he 
glance toward her. 

“You come just when you are most needed, 
Prudence,” said I, relieving her of the heavy 
basket, for here be two hungry men.” 

“Three!” broke in the Ancient; “so ’ungry 
as a lion, I be!” 

“Three hungry men, Prudence, who have 
been hearkening for your step this half-hour 
and more.” ‘ 

Quoth Prudence shyly: “‘For the sake of my 
basket?” 

““No,” said I, shaking my head, “basket. or 
no basket, you are equally welcome, Prudence 
—how say you, George?” But George only 
mumbled in his beard. The Ancient and I now 
set to work putting up an extemporized table, 
but George stood staring down moodily into 
the glowing embers. 

Having put up the table, I crossed to where 
Prudence was busy unpacking her basket. 

**Prudence,” said I, “‘are you still at odds 
with George?” Prudence nodded. 

“But,” said I, “he is such a splendid fellow! 
Surely you can forgive him, Prudence.” 

“There be more nor that betwixt us, Mr. 
Peter,” sighed Prue. “’T is his drinkin’; six 
months. ago he promised me never to touch 
another drop—an’ he broke his word wi’ me.” 

“But surely good ale, in moderation, will 
harm no man.” 

“But Jarge bean’t like other men, Mr 
Peter!” 

“*No; he is much bigger, and stronger!” said 


“Yes,” nodded the girl, “so strong as a 
giant, an’ so weak as a little child!” 

“Indeed, Prudence,” said I, leaning nearer 
to her in my earnestness, “I think you are 
unjust. So far as I know him, George is any- 
thing but weak-minded, or liable to be led.” 

Hearing the Ancient chuckle, I glanced up 
to find him nodding and winking to Black 
George, who stood watching us from beneath 
his brows, and, as his eyes met mine, I thought 
they gleamed strangely in the firelight. 

“Come, Prue,” said the Ancient, bustling 
forward, “‘table’s ready—let’s sit down an’ eat 
—faintin’ an’ famishin’ away, I be!” 

And after a while, our hunger being ap- 
peased, I took out my pipe, as did the Ancient 
and George theirs likewise, and we filled them, 
slowly and carefully, while Prudence folded a 
long, paper spill wherewith to light them. 
Now, while she was lighting mine, Black George 

(Continued on page 431) 








THE STORY AS IT HAS PROGRESSED SO FAR 


a= numerous adventures along the Broad Highway, Peter Vibart, a penniless 
young London gallant, comes to a quiet English village where he decides to 
stay. He wins employment through a contest of strength with the village black- 
smith, ‘“‘Black George,’”’ a man of quick temper but great skill. 
home in a tumbledown cottage where his friend “‘the Ancient” has found a dead 
man many years before and which is reputed to be haunted. Peter finds that 
another tenant, a Scotch bagpipe player, is the “ghost.” 

Between George and Prudence, the Ancient’s granddaughter, a quarrel has arisen 
and Peter unwittingly adds to the blacksmith’s shame by overhearing some of it. | 


Peter makes his 




















Men 
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to Sell 
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OU can earn $40 
to $60 a week tak- 
ing new and renewal 
subscriptions to AMER- 
1CAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Some of our Regular 
Salesmen make from 
$75 to $100 every week. 
Experience is not 
necessary. If you be- 
lieve the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST is the 
best farm paper in your 
State and can tell folks 
what you believe, you 
will succeed. 

Of course, men who 
put in all their time 
and travel for us make 
more money than the 
man who must be home 
nights. Either man, 
however, has a place in 
the organization if he 
makes good. 

Farmers who can get 
away and young men 
who have worked on 
farms are desired. Men 
with experience in sell- 
ing will be given posi- 
tions of considerable 
responsibility as 
trict managers as soon 
as they show us their 
ability. 


dis- 


Representing the 
AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is a_ pleasant 
and really worthwhile 
job. The pay is good, 
you make in accord- 
ance with your ability 
to earn. 


If you would like to 


represent the AMERI- 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST 
write me. Tell me 
what you are doing 
now, your farm and 


selling experience, 
whether you can put in 
all your time or only 
part time, and whether 
you have a car or horse 
and rig. 

Write 


E. C. Weatherby 


Circulation Manager 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














| life for a time 
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Join Your Home Bureau for 1924! 


Mrs. Grace A. Powell Interprets Its Meaning to 


wa is the real meaning of the words 
““Home Bureau”? 

To the onlooker, perhaps, simply instruction 
in household management, the making of 
clothing, help in learning to care for the chil- 
dren and for oneself, still another meeting 
to attend. 

But scattered over thirty-five 
New York State there are more than 33,000 
women to whom “Home Bureau” means more 
than this, and New Jersey, too, has an army 
of women enlisted under its banner. 

Business changes brought to a suburb of New 
York City a woman of fine background aad 
real brilliancy, the mother of four children. 
After the new routine became established, she 
looked about her. Her neighbors were women 
whose interest were the theater and the card- 
table. The newcomer was a New Englander, 
born to culture and the love of books, and her 
was given to caring for the 


counties of 


| children and bravely forgetting self. 


| town boasted. 


With the advent of the county Home Bureau 
came a change. Little by little, things worth 
while were given to the one women’s club the 
Leaders developed from among 
the ranks of “ Bridge”’ 

The town is not yet a model but it is changed. 
Best of all, a lonely woman has found work to 
do, real work for community betterment, and 
feels herself no longer “a square peg in a round 


hole.” 


devotees. 


A Girl Who Dreamed 


4 young girl grew up in a little country town 
and attended the school, an old-time academy, 
where she learned a little mathematics, a little 
science, a little Latin, just enough to make her 
long for more. Not far away was a great 
university, the ultimate goal of all her girlish 
dreams. When at sixteen she graduated, they 
told her—no, she told them on the commence- 
ment platform—that all opportunity lay 
before her, just within reach. But when she 
came to look her future in the face she found 
on one hand the longing for college, on the 
other a widowed mother and no money. So 
with a heart that ached and with tears of 
which the mother never knew, she turned away 
from all her dreams and went to work. 

In those days, there was only teaching for a 
girl, and she taught for years. She loved her 
work, and when the mother left her and she 
was free to live her own life, the time for college 
seemed past. 

After a while she married and when her little 
children came, the mother’s happiest thought, 
as she looked at their little faces, was an echo 
fronr days gone by—* They can go to college!” 


Some Dreams, at Least, Come True 
Then came the war and all its stress and 
endless activities for the women of the land 
Then came the Home Bureau. The other 
phases of University Extension work had some- 
how passed her by, but the Home Bureau grew 
to be an enthusiasm. As the work and the 
workers grew in vision and in numbers, it 
seemed that a great university had reached out 
and with tender fingers touched a waiting 
woman. When after a while the conferences 
at the college came, one woman with 
misty eVes the spires and towers of Cornwell. 
She had come at last to college and as time 
went on, there came to her the friends, the 
pleasure, much of the learning which she had 
given up in youth. 

So, to lonely women, to women who in their 
girlhood days have “dreamed dreams and seen 
to mothers of little children who need 
the wider vision of life, to all who long to serve 
the words “Home Bureau” mean also “‘Oppor- 
tunity." —Grace A. Powe Lt. 


saw 


visions,” 


FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN 


ITY and country alike are faced with the 

problem of the child of school age who does 
not wish to continue his or her education long 
enough to get from it any real benefit in after 
life. This, perhaps, is partly the fault of the 
schools which do not often make a special 
effort to hold the growing boy or girl, and in 
many cases it is also the fault of the parents 
who do not take the trouble to show their 
children just what education will mean to 
them in after life. 

No one wants children sent to school too 
early and forced beyond the mental capacity 
of their years, but we are just beginning to 
realize that even the very young children are 
constantly learning by observation and that 
if we do not guide them, they may learn habits 
of carelessness and selfishness. It is for this 
reason that kindergartens have come into be- 
ing. They mold character by giving the 
children amusing and helpful occupation. 
During the past year several of our states 


have taken forward steps in making kinder- 
garten training possible for the small children. 
Illinois and Mexico have just passed progres- 
sive laws providing that interested citizens 
may obtain kindergartens by petition. The 
women of California were recently influential 
in having enacted a similar law which put that 
state first in its provision for kindergartens 
for young children. Anyone who is interested 
in obtaining one in the neighborhood, or who, 
because of distance or the small number of 
children, wishes to give individual instruction 
in the home, may obtain further information 
upon request from the National Kindergarten 

Association, 8 West 40th Street, New York, 
MN. Es 


AN UNUSUAL GUEST DAY 

F the Guest Day Committee of your club 

is searching for an unusual plan try this one: 

A club in our neighborhood sent out invita- 
tions for a reception and picture display. 
The entire art display from the extension de- 





f A NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


N this page we are very happy to 

have Mrs. Grace A. Powell, the 
new president of the State Federa- 
tion of Home Bureaus, describe in 
her vivid, readable fashion, the 
meaning of the organization in which 
she has been such a notable member. 
Although Mrs. Powell does not 
mention it, the thoughtful reader 
will see that, like many things in 
this world, The Home Bureau mem- 
ber gets from the organization in 
proportion as she gives herself to it. 
Mrs. Powell is as good an example 
as one could find of this truism, for 
to her local branch she has given, as 
a member, whole-souled enthusiasm, 
patience and energy, and the high 
office she now holds will enlist the 
same qualities in larger measure. 

It would be a good New Year’s 
resolution for all members to take— 
that they will expect to think more 
of what they will give to their home 
bureau and less of what they will get. 
And to those who do not belong to 
this great movement, we commend as 
an ideal resolution that they join 
at once! 











which is 
was used. 


partment of the State University, 
ilways available for Club work, 

Also several art shops in nearby cities loaned 
extensive collections, with the understanding 
that orders for pictures would be taken from 
anyone wishing to purchase. These were all 


the Busy Farm Woman 


hung upon the walls of two large rooms at the 
home of one of the Club members. They 
were hung in groups according to the age and 
school of the artists, from the early Italian 
Masters down to the present day. Club 
members who were familiar with the pictures, 
gave interesting information about each 
picture and its painter, as they pointed them 
out to the guests. Music during the afternoon 
added to the entertainment. 

When the guests had completed the round 
of the picture gallery as they called it, they 
were invited into the dining-room which was 
gay in club colors carried out in the candles, 
shades and flowers. Light refreshments were 
served. A small print of one of the large 
pictures, rolled and tied in club colors was laid 
at each plate for a favor. 

To residents of small towns, or the country 
where there are no public libraries, art galleries 
or museums, this afternoon was a real treat. 
It brought to their very doors something they 
could never see any place except in our large 
cities, with the added advantage of the expla- 
nation of each picture. One guest said to me 
as she left: 

“I never fail to visit the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum when in New York and have seen time 
and time again, the originals of many of these 
prints, but they never meant to me what they 
do now. Your added explanation has given 
me so much that when I next see the pictures, 
they'll be old friends instead of passing 
acquaintances.”’—LuciLLe Warp. 





A DISTINCTIVE TOUCH FOR 
STAIRWAYS 


\ HEN building or re-modeling a home of 

two-stories let the housewife see to it 
that all newel-posts of the stairs are made flat- 
topped. This serves two purposes: 

Small articles to be carried upstairs or 
down may be placed upon these—especially 
at a back stair—awaiting a trip, thus saving 
many unnecessary steps. 

Besides, the flat tops afford decorative 
possibilities. A low vase of ferns or a drooping 
plant at the foot or at the turn of a front stair- 
way is most effective. Many ferns, like the 
sprengeri, need but little sun, and the long 
fronds over the side of a banister give a beauti- 
ful touch of green at an unlooked for spot.— 
Lee McCrae. 


What One Subscriber Thinks 


I want to tell you how very much I admire 
your patterns. They're quite the neatest 
and most practical I've ever seen—and the 
kind of dresses that anyone can wear. 

I am very fond of your book. It’s so 
friendly and gives one the impression that one 
is having a personal chat with one’s friends. 
I sincerely wish you all the luck in the world!— 
Mrs. A. L. H. 








927" 


I ONG-WAISTED, with a 
4 Peter Pan collar and short or 
long sleeves, is No. 1927, a com- 
fortable, pretty school frock. Of 
serge, wool jersey or challis it 
would give excellent wear. No 
1927 comes in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 


14 years. It takes, for the 8 year 
size 156 yards 40-inch material 
with ‘9 yard contrasting. Price 
2c. 


in sizes 16 years, 36, 
material with 176 y ards contrasting. 


Price 12c. 


TO ORDER: Write 
and send to Pattern Department, 
New York (¢ ity. Add 10c¢ 
patterns and embroidery designs. 





THE LITTLE GIRL, THE MEDIUM ONE AND BIG SISTER 





"THE college girl or the busy home-maker will like this two-material dress. 
adapted to almost any figure and the use of two materials is usually an economy. 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 


name, address, numbers, sizes, clearly. 


Enclose correct amount 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
if you wish our Winter Fashion Book, with both dress 





STYLE that is simple bu 
+1 very becoming to the growing 
girl i is No. 1840, which has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being easy 
to “jump into” on frosty winter 
mornings. No. 1840 comes in 
sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 
Size 8 takes 234 yards 36-inch 
material and 214 yards binding. 
Price 12c. 


No. 1933 is cleverly 
No. 1933 comes 
For size 36, use 2 yards 36 or 40-inch 
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“American Agriculturist, December 22, 


1923 


A Special Page for the Farm Cook 


Standard Measures and Some Holiday and Everyday Recipes 


POST THIS IN YOUR KITCHEN 


E are getting to be better cooks. 
Although there are housewives whose 
skill in the kitchen can not be matched by any 
foreign chef, on the whole there has been con- 
siderable truth in the charge that many 
American women gave their families monoton- 
ous, badly planned meals. And that did not 
mean they skimped on work—on the contrary, 
they spent exhausting hours over the hot stove. 
} Someone has said that there has been more 
rogress in the knowledge of nutrition in the 
st ten years than in the entire century before. 
And one of the most important forward steps 
is the adoption of standard measurements and 
their accurate use by home cooks. We no 
longer admire the woman who trusts a “sixth 
sense” to add “a pinch” here, a “handful” 
there and something else “to taste.” She 
has given way to the housewife who uses a 
table of exact measures and who mixes her 
cake with no guesswork but sure, scientific 
accuracy. 

So in undertaking any cooking, the first 
principle is—Yes, perfect ‘cleanliness of course, 
but after that accuracy in measuring ingre- 
dients. For the use of the farm housewife 
who wants a simple table which she can apply 
to small bakings or large, the picnic supper, 
or the big family gathering, we suggest the 
following measures and weights as thoroughly 
dependable in translating general “old-fash- 
joned”’ terms into concrete, modern ones: 


1 heaping teaspoon—$ level teaspoons. 

1 rounding teaspoon—?2 level teaspoons. 

$ level teaspoons—1 tablespoon. 

16 tablespoons—1 cup or 1 gill. 

1 cup— 4 pint. 

1 pint liquid—1 pound. 

2 tablespoons fat—1 ounce. 

1 cup butter—}4. pound. 

Butter size of a walnut—1 tablespoon or 14 
ounce. 

Butter size of an egg—2 tablespoons or 1 
ounce. 

4cups flour—1 quart or 1 pound. 

$ cups cornmeal—1 pound. 

2 cups granulated sugar—1 pound. 

1 pint finely chopped meat—1 pound. 

$ level teaspoons ground spice—!4 ounce. 

1 tablespoon mustard—}4 ounce. 

1 pound almonds—3}4 cups. 

1 pound dried apricots—3 cups. 

1 pound navy beans (dried)—2!4 cups. 

1 bunch celery (diced)—1 cup. 

$ ounces cheese (American)—1 cup grated. 

1 ounce chocolate—1 square or 4 tablespoons. 

4 ounces cocoa—1 cup, or 1 tablespoon— 
lf ounce. 

1 pound cornstarch—3 cups. 

4 pound cream (light)—1 cup. 

1 pound milk—1 cup. 

1 pound graham flour—4 cups. 

1 pound hominy—4 cups. 

4 pounds macaroni (dry)—4 cups. 





A VARIETY OF CHEESE 
DISHES 


HEESE dishes make a good substitute for 

meat, as cheese contains a great deal of 
nourishment. If one lives in the country it is 
sometimes hard to have fresh meat every day. 
Cheese can be kept several days and there are 
agreat many ways in which it can be prepared. 


Cheese Pudding 


Take one cup finely chopped cheese, one 
cup bread crumbs, one cup milk, one egg, one 
tablespoon of butter, one half teaspoon of salt 
and dry mustard and a dash of cayenne. Ar- 
range the cheese and bread crumbs in a baking 
dish in alternate layers. Beat the egg and add 
to the milk with the seasoning and pour over 
the top; add some little pats of butter and let 
the dish stand for fifteen minutes to soften the 
bread. Bake in a good oven until the top is 
firm like custard, about fifteen minutes. 
Serve hot. 

Cheese Scrambled 

Melt one-half pound of cheese in a frying 
pan. When soft add one cup of thick sweet 
cream, a pinch of salt and a dash of pepper. 
Mix thoroughly, then break into the mixture 
six eggs and cover for a few minutes until the 
whites begin to set. Remove the cover and 
stir vigorously until the yokes of the eggs are 
cooked without being hard. Pour out at once 
on buttered strips of toast or on crackers 
which have been heated and buttered. 


Poached Eggs with Cheese 
Melt two tablespoons of butter, add two 
tablespoons of flour, stir until smooth; add one 
cup of milk and stir over the fire until thick. 
Add one-half teaspoon of salt, dash of pepper 


and one-fourth cupful of grated cheese. Stir 
until cheese is melted. Poach four eggs in 
salted water, arranged each on buttered toast, 
pour over them the cream sauce and serve. 


Cheese Desert 


Mix together three-fourths of a cup of rich 
milk.and one and one-fourth cups grated cheese 
and heat carefully, stirring all the while until 
cheese is welted. Remove from fire, add a 
pinch of salt and when slightly cool, the yolks of 
three eggs. Have ready a small pie dish lined 
with a very thin biscuit dough, fill with the egg 


and cheese mixture, grate a very little nutmeg . 


over the top and bake in a moderate oven until 
set. Serve cold with jelly or preserves. 


Rice Croquettes, Cheese Sauce 

Soak one-half cup of rice overnight in cold 
water to cover, drain, add one-half cup of 
boiling water and cook in double boiler until 
rice has absorbed water. Then add one and 
one-half cups of milk and cook until rice has 
absorbed milk. Add one-fourth cup of cream, 
two tablespoons of chopped canned pimentoes, 
one-half teaspoon of salt. Spread on a plate 
to cool. Shape, dip in crumbs, egg and crumbs. 
Fry in deep fat. Pile on a serving dish and 
pour around cheese sauce. Melt three table- 
spoons of butter, add three tablespoons of 
flour, stir until well blended, then pour on 
gradually while stirring constantly one and 
one-half cups of milk. Bring to the boiling 
point. Add one half teaspoon of salt and one 
cup of mild cheese grated or cut in small cubes. 


Cheese Puffs 


Put two tablespoons of butter in a saucepan, 
pour over it a cup of boiling water. In a bowl 
mix one-half cup of grated cheese, one-half 
cup of flour, a little salt. When blended add 
to the hot water, stir until smooth and boil 
very slowly for five minutes. 

When nearly cool add two unbeaten eggs, 
one at a time and beat steadily for fifteen 
minutes. Drop with a small spoon on buttered 
pans, and bake slowly for twenty minutes.— 
Mrs. R. C. De Lyne. 


MAKE YOUR OWN COOK 
BOOK 
A* EW years ago I made a home cook book 


which has been the admiration of many of 
my friends. Thinking that it might help 
others as well as myself, I am sending a descrip- 
tion of it. 

I purchased at a book store a blank book 
twelve by seven inches. On the outside I glued 
colored illustrations of oranges to brighten the 
dark cover. 

Next I divided the book into different parts, 
each part devoted to its own particular use, such 
as cakes, cookies, pies, breads, meats, pickles, 
salads, deserts, canning of vegetables, meats 
and fruit and one for miscellaneous recipes. 
Each part was indexed in the back of the book. 

The section devoted to cakes will serve as 
an illustration of how I arranged the rest. 
From an advertisement of cake flour, I cut 
colored pictures of chocolate, yellow, marble, 
Lady Baltimore, sponge, nut and white cakes. 
Under each of these pictures were recipes from 
my grandmother, mother and friends, and all 
others that were found good. The colored 
illustrations show how the finished product 
should look, assist in suggesting variety and 
are a real aid to a beginner. 

I collected cook books sent out by various 
firms for advertising their goods and sent to 
the Government for books on canning and 
other food subjects. The recipes and sugges- 
tions I wished to keep I cut out and put in 
my cook book. 

It is hardly possible to realize what an in- 
centive a few colored pictures are when cook- 
ing; yet somehow they stir me to do my best, 
and I will never be quite content until I can 
equal those before me. I know my book has 
made me a better cook.—Epna AUGSBURG. 


UNUSUAL HOLIDAY CANDY 


Glace Walnuts.—2 cups  confectioner’s 
sugar, 1 cup water, 1 tablespoon vinegar. 
Boil till mixture hardens in cold water. Move 
to back of stove and drop in walnuts piece by 
piece. As soon as nuts are well covered, pour 
on buttered plates to cool. 

Marshmallow Fudge.—? cups sugar, 14 cup 
cream, 1 square chocolate, 1 tablespoon butter. 
Boil ten minutes. Add 1% Ib. marshmallows 


and stir till partly dissolved. Spread another 
1 lb. marshmallows on buttered pans, pour the 
hot fudge over them and when partly cool cut 
into squares. 

Chocolate Chips.—Make a plain pulled 


molasses taffy, pull it as thin as possible, and 
cut into inch or two inch strips. Have ready 
some melted chocolate. Dip the chi 

fully into the chocolate and when well coated 
dry on waxed paper or buttered plates. 

Maple Creams.—Boil 2 cups maple sugar 
and 1 cup water, without stirring, till it reaches 
the soft ball stage. Add 1 teaspoon butter and 
stjr till the mass is thick and waxy. Form into 
balls and enclose each ball between 2 walnut 
halves. 

Peanut Blocks.—2 cups molasses, 1 cup 
brown sugar, 1 tablespoon each butter and 
vinegar. Cook till it threads readily and pour 
into buttered tins, spread generously with 
peanuts. When nearly cool cut into blocks 
with a thin sharp knife. 

French Bonbons.—Make a foundation 
fondant using whites of 2 eggs and an equal 
quantity of water, mixing stiff with confec- 
tioner’s sugar. Take out a part of this, flavor 
with almond extract, form into balls and press 
a large whole nutmeat firmly into the top of 
each bonbon 


Neapolitan Bonbons.—Take three equal 
quantities of fondant. Color one part pink 
with fruit coloring, flavor with rose, and roll 
flat and quite thin. To the second part add 
enough melted chocolate to color it well, flavor 
with vanilla, roll exactly like the first piece and 
lay it on top. Leave the third part white, flavor 
with lemon, roll like the others, lay it on them, 
and roll the pile lightly to make them adhere 
firmly. Cut into any shape desired, being care- 
ful always to cut entirely through the stack so 
that all three colors will show. 


Fruit Surprises—Have ready some large 
seeded raisins and a quantity of chopped figs 
and dates. These should be cut very coarsely, 
however, so that the pieces will be large. En- 
close each piece in a roll of fondant and dip 
a few into melted chocolate for added variety. 

Superior Wintergreen.—To a portion of 
plain fondant add pink fruit coloring to make 
a pretty pink, flavor with wintergreen, form 
into balls and dry on waxed paper. 

After Dinner Mints.—Leave a quantity of 
fondant white, flavor with peppermint, form 
into small balls, and flatten lightly by pressing 
with some small article with a pattern on the 
bottom like an individual glass salt dish. If 
peppermint oil is used be careful not to put in 
too much.—Mrs. E. M. ANDERSON. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT — 


Fruit stains can be removed from table 
linen by rubbing with camphor, before you 
wet them in water. 

If brushing will not remove mud stains from 
garments, rub with a slice of raw potato. 

Run berries for jams through the food 4 
per. They will cook more quickly and 
smoother.—Ina A. Brown. 

Have the youngsters the ppg een bes 
The state collect at Ithaca has a free Sieur 
telling about hunting and preserving insects. 
It is E59. 

A glass of water apiece before breakfast for 
all members of the family will do a lot toward 
keeping their systems in good working order. 

To preserve the decorations or gold borders 
on fine china, use a mild soap and wash one 
piece at a time. 

Never use your angel food p pan for anything 
else, not even to bake another kind of a cake. 
It will cause the angel food to stick and tear. 

Patent leather and kid shoes can be kept 
soft and nice if they are rubbed once-a week 
with glycerine, vaseline or castor oil. 

When making lemon pies, slice one banana 
crosswise and add it to the filling. Then 
complete the pie as usual. 


Grease spots on suede shoes will disappear 
if they are rubbed well with a cloth dipped in 
glycerine. 

In making aprons, I put the pockets on the 
inside. That is, I put the patch pocket on 
the wrong side and make a diagonal hole 
through to the front. Then the pocket can 
not catch on nails, door knobs or any other 
projection. 


The Broad Highway 
(Continued from page 429) 
suddenly rose, and, crossing to the forge, took 
thence a glowing coal with the tongs. All at 
once I saw Prue’s hand was trembling, and the 
spill was dropped or ever my tobacco was well 
alight; then she turned swiftly away, and 
began replacing the plates and knives and 
forks in her basket. 
(To be continued) 
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A Modern Bathroom, $60 
The Just one ot om 7 wonderful bergsine. oe 
**Pride’”’ roll rim bach tub, one 19 inch roll rim 


lavatory, -_ a I 3 
rach-down wee — 


action, 
porectain tan! 
Send for caine a eet ‘lekel-pated traps, 
an ckel-p! 
Catalog 40 SEI DENBERG CO. lac, . 34 St. 
Bet. Wu and Gch Aves. N. a c. 
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Ladies Let Cuticura 
Keep Your Skin 
Fresh and Youn 


Otegmen Talcum,25c. 
Necieaset Taran Be crszwhere, Rereomples 


An Unusual Offer!-- 


g Use our stationery that expresses good taste 
and your own individuality. We will print 
name address in rich blue on 100 double sheets of 

/ ES 100 envelopes to match--your choice of white, 

buff, pink or blue--and will mail prepaid all for $1.50. 

An ideal gift. Specify style---write name and address plainly. 

208 Bond Street 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 














Service Print Shop 








Oe Oe £0) SS ee 0). 8 ae ae 
Our agents = hg Bs profits oan hF toilet articles. 


HO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING CO... 2729 Dodir St, St. Louis, Me. 








, Take a Trip to 


Daring Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New York 


Nature’s Fairyland 


(Average Yearly Temperature 70°) 
ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
MODERN HOTELS—NO PASSPORTS 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


VIA PALATIAL, TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


S.S. “(FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


Tickets Interchangeable 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. Georges, Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, Golf, Magnifi- 
cent Tiled Swimming Pool. 
For Illustrated Booklets, write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall St., N.Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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” Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


APPLES MORE ACTIVE 


HERSCHEL H. JONES 


HERE was a slackening of receipts of boxed 
apples and a fairly good supply of barreled 
coming in from the 
jouth than from other sections. The demand 
and fancy fruit. Prices were 
about the same for the average A Grade 2'<- 
inch stuff. Increased demand for apples is 
hardly to be expected with oranges and other 


apples last week, more 


was good for large 


fruit so « heap 

Toward the end of the week there was lighter 
receipts and a more favorable turn in the mar- 
ket. Buyers are quietly picking up desirable 
lots 

The latest available figures as to quantity of 
apples held in storage on December 1, 1923, 
stated in terms of barrels, are 14,639,216 
bbls., compared with 11,440,893 bbls. on same 
date last year. This large increase in current 
holdings with a dull market and slow demand 
at a season which is ordinarily 


active, is not 


encouraging. This amount includes 6,375,249 
actual barrels and 24,791,901 actual boxes in 
storage Dec. 1, 1923. The increase in barrels 


over last year is 1,268,663 and in boxes 5,788,- 
980. In the past there has usually been an 
increase, one year in barrels and the next in 
boxes, but this year both are It is 
reported that approximately ‘50,000 barrels are 
held by farmers. 

Following are quotations on A Grade mini- 
State barreled apples at 


in excess. 


mum 2!4-inch N. Y. 

N.Y cre 13: per bbL, BALDWINS, 
mostly, 84 to 50; few, fancy, 85 to 5.50; 
ordinary, %3.50 rs 3.75. BEN DAVIS, 82.50 
to 83. GREENINGS, best, $5.75 to $6; fancy, 
$6.25; fair stock, $5.25 to 5.50; ordinary, $4 to 
4.50. HUBBARDSTON, 83.50 to 3.75. 


POTATO DEMAND LIMITED 


In New York City wholesale markets the 
demand for potatoes was very limited last 
week and the prices were low. On the other 


hand in the producing sections prices were a 
little firmer. 

Long Island potatoes are sold at the loading 
point in carlots from 83 to $3.10 per 150 Ib. 
sack. Some shippers were quoting $3.20 bulk. 
South Side sold for $1.15 bu. loaded. 

“Maines” firmed up to $2.80 per 150 Ib 
sack delivered New York City; bulk $1.70 


ewt. “States” sold in bulk from $1.40 to $1.50 
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TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC. 
in All Animals Guaranteed Cured 


FAILURE Causes and treatment explained 


in our Froe Booklet. Remedy $2 Bot 
THE BREED-O REMEDY CO., P. 0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn 


KITSELMAN FENCE 
b Linky Weds se 
We pey the Fre voignt, Write for Free 
og of Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 
PATENTS jrvtcocs, Best resale 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
WASHINGTON, D. 




















Booklet free. Highest 


644 G Street, 
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per cwt., delivered in 150 Ib. sacks from $2.25 
to $2.35 per sack. “ Michigans” and “ Minne- 
sotas” sold from $1.75 to $2 per 150 lb. sack 
on the docks. 


CABBAGE MARKET FIRM 


The demand for good medium Danish cab- 
bage was fair and the price steady. Most ship- 
pers up-State were quoting bulk from $20 to 
#23 ton loading point. Some sacked cabbage 
sold as high as $25 per ton in the country. In 
the city the wholesale price ranged from $30 
to 835 per ton for fancy stock. 


BROWN EGG PRICES EQUAL WHITE 


The egg market took a severe slump last 
week and prices generally declined 5 to 7c per 
dozen. There is an over-abundance of white 
ggs on the market. Pacific Coast whites 
have been arriving in great abundance as well 
as nearby fancy white eggs. As a result brown 
eggs sold in some as high or at higher 
prices than white eggs of the same quality—an 

extraordinary thing in New York City where 
there is usually a high premium for w hite eggs 
For a long time it has seemed impossible to 
fill the Ne w York demand for fancy whites but 
the high — have brought new producers 
into the business and induced better grading 
and packing, until it appears the demand, 
temporarily at least, is filled. 


cases 


BUTTER MARKET EASIER 


Following a strong market, butter eased up 
considerably the past week and prices declined 
slightly. Probably high retail prices have done 
much to check the consumptive demand. At 
any rate supplies exceed the demand and deal- 
ers showed little tendency to buy. 

A large shipment of butter arrived from 
Auckland, New Zealand, during the week. This 
is a forerunner of other shipments due. The 
butter was of fine quality but a slightly differ- 


ent flavor from the domestic grades. It sold 
well at 47 to 5le per pound 
CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
Cheese markets generally were quiet with 
little trading. State flats sold at from 25 to 


26!4c. According to latest reports there is on 
hand in the four principal warehouses 19,- 


$78,000 pounds compared with 11,942,000 
pounds last year at the same time. In New 
York City holdings are 4,062,000 pounds as 


against only 1,525,000 pounds a year ago. 


TURKEY PRICES RUINOUS 

The Thanksgiving turkey market was dis- 
astrous to all but the earliest shippers. By 
the day before Thanksgiving the housekeeper 
could buy from her retail store cheaper than 
the wholesale price a week earlier 

Dealers are hoping that the usual will happen 
and that low Thanksgiving prices will mean 
high Christmas prices. But there are still 
large quantities in the country, many of which 
will not even reach the market for the holidays, 
and storage holdings are unusually heavy. 


| Quotations From Eastern Markets 


\| sold on December 13, 1923: 
P 
Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered, whites, first to 
Lower grades 
Hennery browns, extras 
Gathered browns and mixed cok 


Pullets No. 1 


extra firsts 
ws, extras 


Butter (cents per pound 
Creamery (salted) high scor 
Extra (92 score 

State dairy (salted), f 
Good to prime. . 


Hay ana Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 

Timothy No. 3 

Timothy Sample 

Fancy hght clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second cutting 
Oat Straw No. 1 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorn 


Live Stock (cents per Ib.) 


| Calves, good to — im 
| Bulls, common to 

| Lambs, common 4 good 

| Sheep, common to good ew 


Hogs, y orkers. 


OOK 


| The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to eastern farmers 


This year doesn’t look good for the turkey- 


raisers. 
HAY UNCHANGED 


Hay trading showed little change with prices 
for No. 1 ranging from $29 to $30 on best lots. 
Hay continues to move out freely. State rye 
straw brought $20 to $21 per ton and oat 
straw $14 to $15. 


LITTLE DEMAND FOR LIVE CALVES 


There was but little demand for dive calves 
in the past week and the market was quiet. 
Top prices would hardly reach $13. On dressed 
veal the market was generally steady, choice 
grades realizing 20c to 21c with a few bringing 
22c. Very few lambs arrived at the yards and 
prices were firm. 





SELECT DEALERS AS WELL AS 
BETTER SEED 


YSE the same care in selecting the com- 

) mission man to sell your products that 
you did in selecting the seed to grow the 
crop.” 

Marketing officials of the State Departments 
of Agriculture make this recommendation, 
following investigations of complaints regard- 
ing questionable practices of certain concerns 
in Newark who solicited business from growers 
during the last season. 

With the large field of reliable commission 
houses from which to select a firm to handle 
his products, there is no reason for any farmer 
to risk loss through contact with unreliable 
concerns. The commission men themselves are 
continually elevating the ethics of their trade, 
and are seeking the cooperation of merchants 
and growers in eliminating the tricky dealer. 


TO GUARD AGAINST AUTO 
THIEVES AND TRESPASSERS 


A‘; 


amendment to Section 1425 of the Penal 


Brigham, which will be introduced in the 
Legislature this year. It should, if passed, go 


a long ways toward stopping the robbing of 
farmers by automobile thieves. 

The suggested amendment reads as follows: 

A person who wilfully ente-s upon the lands 
of another or of the people of the state and 
cuts down, girdles, destroys or in any way in- 
jures any shrub or vine being or standing upon 
such lands or destroys or in any way injures 
any building, fence, structure or improvement 
erected thereon or destroys, injures or carries 
animal or fowl or any fruit, 


away any domestic 
vegetable, grain or product of such lands is 
punishable as follows: 


a. If the value of the property destroyed, 
taken or carried away, or the diminution in 
value of the property injured is more than two 
hundred and fifty dollars by imprisonment for 
not more than four years. 

b. In any other case by a fine of not more 
than two hundred and fifty dollars or by im_ 
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Law has been suggested by Mr. H. M. , 


prisonment for not more than six months or 
by both such fine and imprisonment. 

c. In addition to the punishment here. 
inbefore prescribed by a fine which shall be 
equal to treble the damages of the injury done 
and which shall in any event be for not less 
than twenty-five dollars. Such fine shall be 
payable to the owner of the property injured. 


As the law now stands, the only way an 
owner could recover damages is by the long 
drawn out process of suing for same through 
the courts. As offenders are usually financially 
irresponsible, such action was generally of no 
avail. You will note section “c” of the proposed 
amendment provides for definite fines to be 
paid to the owner of the property. If this 
amendment is passed it will also be possible, 
should any person violate any of its provisions, 
to have his automobile license cancelled and 
no new license issued to such person for a 
period of thirty days and thereafter only at 
the discretion of the tax commission. 

It seems to us that thi amendment is fair 
and is a sensible way of stopping the auto- 
mobile fruit and vegetable thieves. Un- 
doubtedly, a hearing later in the winter will be 
given. If farmers show enough interest in this 
hearing to attend it in large numbers and to 
write letters to their legislators, the amend- 
ment can be passed. If you are enough inter- 
ested to be willing to attend such a hearing 
when the time comes, write the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and we will give you the time and place 
when we have that information. 


FEEDING PULLETS FOR 
WINTER EGGS 
AVE all laying birds in winter quarters. 
Pullets roosting in trees during cold, 
weather often contract roup, the most danger- 
ous winter disease of poultry. 

Keep before the birds at all times a good lay- 
ing mash, like one of these: Bran, 100 lbs., 
middlings, 100 Ibs., ground oats, 100 Ibs., corn 
meal, 100 Ibs., meat scrap or tankage, 100 Ibs.; 
or, corn meal, 135 Ibs., ground oats, 135 lbs., 
ground wheat, 135 Ibs., meat scrap 100 Ibs. 

If the birds are thin, feed more grain in the 
morning. If in good condition, feed less grain 
in the morning. Regardless of their condition, 
feed a heavy grain ration in the evening. 
Feed unlimited supplies of milk, if you seek 
a high egg production. With as much milk as 
they want, the birds will not need so much 
meat scrap or tankage in the mash. 

Pullets require 12 pounds of scratch feed 
a day per hundred birds. This should be made 
of equal parts of cracked corn and wheat. If 
artificial lights are used, then 14 pounds cf 
scratch feed should be fed each day. Mash 
should be available to the birds at all times. 
Feed either the standard New Jersey ration or 
a good commercial mixture. Do not allow the 
pullets to lay more than 50 per cent. of normal 
production for the next few months. 


Putting Small Fruits to Bed 
(Continued from page 425) 


“cover” for raspberries, blackberries, dew- 
berries and grapes in any stage of growth, and 
if tall weeds or some better cover-crop (es- 
pecially the climbing winter vetch which may 
safely be seeded during the last June or early 
July cultivation) be not there in abundance, 
and also if the plants are only one or two 
years set—by all means drive right into your 
patch in December and strew through the 
rows at least 3,000 pounds per acre of some 
such protection. 


Still Something to Be Learned 

And we are learning yet. Last spring's 
weather, the forepart of April, tempted us to 
take away these protections too soon. As a 
result it cost us some hundreds of dollars for 
thus disregarding Nature’s law. These thus 
exposed small fruits rushed on toward flower- 
ing too soon and too fast, and a medium-hard 
frost the 11th of May blighted the crop—even 
our grapes. 

How are we so sure? Well, we didn’t clean 
out all of those berry rows, and over behind 
the buildings there ‘s another lot of grapes 
whose roots were still tucked that cold May 
night in bed as they had been through the 
winter. In both these cases the flower-buds 
were about five days behind the injured ones— 
and everyone esc aped and have fruited well! 

To be sure our method encourages mice, and 
they do gnaw a few blackberry canes some 
winters, but two ve ry gentle cats, trained to 
ignore the birds, live almost the year around 
in those berry bushes, and—well we are more 
and more studying to follow Nature—merely 
intensifying her ways. 
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OOST production poultry,” was the big 
thought behind the second annual New 
York State Production Poultry and Egg Show 
held December 4, 5 and 6, at the College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y 
This unique exhibit was set up in the animal 
husbandry judging pavilion, which provided 
mough space for the proper cooping of more 
than 1,000 birds and for the display of 87 
dozen eggs, entered for competition by the 
ultrymen of the State. Educational ex- 
ibits, including stereopticon slides, charts, 
diagrams and skeletons of different types of 
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Poultrymen Hold Production Show 


New Yorkers Boost Layers Instead of Fancy Feathers—Vineland Winners 


By I. W. INGALLS 


nicker, Fort Plain, Montgomery Co., for best 
cock: G. M. Brill, Brookton, Tomkins Co., for 
best hen; and R. A. Heller, Owego, Tioga Co., 
cockerel and best pullet. The New York State 
Cooperative Poultry Certification Association 
awarded two cups, one to the White Spring 
Farm, Geneva, Ontario Co., for best pen, and 
one to G. M. Brill, Brookton, Tompkins Co., 
for most points won by amember. Two prizes 
of 25 Cornell pedigreed chicks each were 
awarded to Walter S. Lyon, of Ovid, Seneca 





Breeding Contest, 1923. 








Part of Winning Pen No. 93 at the Vineland International Egg-Laying and 





Official Score 3998 eggs. 





birds were placed along the sides of the flag- 
draped pavilion. 

Prof. James’ E. Rice, head of the college 
poultry department, declared that the quality 
of the birds exhibited was even better than that 
of last year, and Professor Powell of the poultry 
staff, who was in charge of the Egg Show, said 
that the same was true of the eggs exhibited. 

Promoted by the College of Agriculture, this 
show was conducted as a state-wide educational 
project and demonstration in the judging of 
birds for egg production, for meat production 
and the judging of eggs. It also serves to facili- 
tate the widest possible distribution of the best 
quality of poultry for breeding purposes. The 
motto which governed the show summed up 
its purpose, “To make the useful more beauti- 
ful, and the beautiful more use ful, is the highest 
aim of the poultry breeder.” 

Some of the more outstanding differences of 
the show compared with most poultry exhibits, 
were that the college poultry department staff 
judged the birds with regard to the prdduction 
values and essential breed characteristics, the 
former being given the major consideration. 
Then, instead of roping off the cages as is cus- 
tomary during judging, exhibitors and visitors 
were given the opportunity of seeing the judge 
handle the birds and of hearing the reasons for 
the placing. As the judge examined the birds, 
his assistant made note of the outstanding 
faults, and this statement was delivered to the 
exhibitor. Another feature was that on the 
last day of the show an exhibitors’ judging 
contest was held in order to test the ability of 
exhibitors in selecting birds. 

Entries of any specimen of a standard breed 
could be made by New York poultrymen. 
Separate classes were provided for both certi- 
fied and uncertified birds without trapnest 
records and for both certified and uncertified 
birds with trapnest records. These classes 
were divided into separate exhibits of cocks, 
hens, cockerels, pullets, old pens, young pens, 
pairs and farm flocks. Entry fees were charged 
at the rate of 50 cents a bird, and for the eggs 
at the rate of 25 cents an entry. Practically 
all of the utility a were represented. 

Competition in the Egg Show was especially 
keen and classes called for exhibits of one dozen 
white eggs, one dozen brown eggs, one dozen 
whitest eggs, one dozen brownest eggs, one 
dozen heaviest eggs and three dozen whitest 
eggs in cartons, from any standard variety. 

“Tt is important,” Professor Powell said, “that 
poultrymen in this State give more attention 
to the appearance of eggs sent to market, in 
order to successfully compete with eggs from 
other parts of the country. 

The Rice Trophy cup for highest honors 
determined by the total number of prizes won 
by any exhibitor was c aptured by J. D. Rogers, 
Oxford, ¢ ‘henango. Co. Four other cups 
awarded by the Cornell Poultry Association, 
one each for the best cock, cockerel, hen, and 
pullet in the show, were won by A. C. Len- 


Co., for best dozen white eggs, and to C. S. 
Robinson, Trumansburg, Tompkins Co., for 
best dozen brown eggs. 

During the show the N. Y. Cooperative 
Poultry Certification Association, the officers 
and members of which are practical poultry- 
men, maintained a booth in the pavilion to 
explain the present plan of certification inas- 
much as the College of Agriculture has given 
over the responsibility for this work to the 
poultrymen of the State. 

One of the most popular features of the show 
was the plan of holding evening meetings for 
exhibitors and poultrymen at which different 
members of the college poultry staff discussed 
various phases of production poultry. On the 
last day an auction was staged for the sale of 
some of the birds. 


Summary of Awards by Counties 

Tompkins County led in number of points 
won, with 317. C. S. Robinson led the 'Tomp- 
kins County exhibitors with 85 points. Other 
exhibitors from Tompkins County to win 
points were G. M. Brill, Henry Holtkamp, 
F. W. Adams & Son, H. F. Patterson, W. I. 
Myers and H. S. Mills. 

Chenango County came second with 135 
points. J. D. Rogers and W. H. Rogers were 
the only exhibitors from Chenango, the former 
leading al! exhibitors in points won, by 103. 

Tioga County was third with a total of 107 
points. Charles P. Leasure led this delegation 
with 50 points. Other exhibitors were R 
Heller, W. H. Stoughton and G. H. Thompson. 

Wyoming County totaled 85 points, F. L. 
Steward leading with 52 points. Royce Knox 
and L. H. Robinson also exhibited from this 
county. 

Chemung County only had two exhibitors 
who totaled 84 points, J. E. Gregory .winning 
49 and R. L. Clark 35. 

A. C. Leneker, of Montgomery County, was 
the only exhibitor from his county, being 
awarded 67 points. 

Chautauqua County was répresented by six 
exhibitors, W. H. Hand and J. A. Carlson tying 
with 12 points each. Other exhibitors were 
Gordon Farms, H. B. Irwin, F. V. Stein and 
D. A. Williams. 

Willow Brook Poultry Farm led the Schuyler 
County representatives with 33 points. P. L. 
Gabriel and Seymour Bulkley brought the 
total up to 53 points for the county. 

W. I. Trask and Mrs. C. R. Whitekar totaled 
48 points for Alleghany County. 

W. B. Silver and R. S. Whitehead made 
a total of 44 points for Franklin County. Mrs. 
E. H. Jennings, who was awarded 35 points, 
was the only exhibitor from Livingston County. 

W. S. Lyon, F. B. Miner and J. B. Stebbins 
totaled 32 points for Seneca County, the two 
former tying with 14 points each. 

Schenectady County was represented by 
only one exhibitor, Mrs. M. K. Baker, who 
was awarded 27 points. 


Charles Mearson led the Cayuga del 
with 13 points. H. H. Hawland and 
Sohmer also exhibited from this county. 


. E. 


Those counties winning less than a total of 


20 points and the exhibitors are as follows: 
Cortland County, 16 points, R. E. Newcomb 
and George Gilbert; Madison, 16, W. H. B. 
Kent; Oneida, 14, Potter & Pepperman; 
Albany, 9, G. D. Schultes; Erie, 8, Charles H. 
Williams, R. W. Baum and E. Hanewinckel; 
Ontario, 8, A. G. Lewis; Nassau, 7, T. F. Ed- 
wards; Rensselaer, 7, Mrs. Emily Henrotem. 
Wayne, 5, Peter Poray; Onondaga, 4, E. W; 
Berger; Orleans, 5, W. A. Crandall; Orange, 
H. L. Davies; and Monroe, L. T. Dunn. 


THE VINELAND WINNERS 


HE illustrations on this page show the 
winning hen and a part of the winning pen 
that took first honors among all breeds and 
entries in the International Egg Laying and 
Breeding contest at Vineland, New Jersey, 


which closed its current season on Novem- 


ber Ist. 
“Lady Bountiful” and the other winning 
fowls, which are all White Leghorns, are owned 


by James Whetsel, of Vineland, N. J., one of 


our leading farm bureau executives in the 
State, prominent co-operative leader and 
nationally known by his connections as a mem- 


ber of the National Egg Marketing Committee 


of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Whetsel is president of the Atlantic 
Coast Poultry Producers, Inc., a co-operative 
egg marketing association representing 285,000 
laying hens in New, Jersey and adjacent States | 
and the only large co-operative egg marketing | 
organization in the East with marketing head- 
quarters, candling and storage rooms and a well | 
developed sales organization in the New York 
City market. 

As noted on the legends under the accom- 
panying pictures, the winning hen laid 289 eggs 











“Lady Bountiful”—High Bird in the 
Vineland International Egg-Laying and 
Breeding Contest, 1923. From the Win- 


ning Pen No. 93. Official Score 289 eggs. 











in the twelve months period, while the winning 
pen made the official high score of 3,998 eggs. 
This latter record was 144 eggs above the 
nearest competitor. 


MORE ABOUT KILLING 
POULTRY LICE 


N your issue of November 24, W. T. R. 
gives an account of a cheap remedy for lice. 
I use old crank case oil, but to each gallon of 
oil I add about a quart of crude carbolic acid. 
This increases its efficiency as well as serving 
asa disinfectant. The dropping-boards are also 
painted with this material. The boards are 
cleaned more easily after being oiled.—C. R. 
W., Penn. 


Selecting Breeding Cockerels.—The 
proper time to select cockerels for the following 
breeding season is during the fall and winter 
months. People who intend purchasing 
cockerels have a better opportunity to get 


better birds now than next spring when the | 


supply is practically exhausted. 


Your paper is excellent. Articles by Jared 
Van Wagenen are worth the price of the 
subscription, to say nothing of all the other 


good things.—J. E. T., N. Y. ? 
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Vigor : one of the most important cher- 
scteristics of a dairy cow. 


VIGOR IN HOLSTEINS MEANS -- 


Less trouble to the dairyman at calv- 
ing time ~ fewer es from cows 
or injury to cows through a -- 
stronger, healthier calves at birt 
more rapid gains in the offepring 
from calfhood to maturity -- large, 
steady production under adverse 
conditions. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill 


hod 


CATTLE BREEDERS 
HOLSTEINS bie men or 


10 registered heifers soon due. 
ready to breed. 4 high service bulls. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 








registered 











SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 
each, and 7 to 8 weeks old, $4.50. I have 20 Pure 
Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
$7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each, Boars $7 wy Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
your approval C. 





| WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 


| HAMPSHIRES 


| $35; 








PIGS, all ages, not a’ in to boars, 
Many out of famous Wickware breed- 
ing. Some nice » o- oad | Reese, Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Re~istered Free. 


ROY J. FREET, RE. F. D. a - A., Shippensburg, Pa. 


FEDOGREED BIG TYPE (CHESTER WHITES 
75 youre & Ws, $25 to 35 ser ice boars, $26 to 
yey fall. pice. oxteod Jom, - of my Big Grand 
5; RT wil aueee Prince nig ot sOWS. 

Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSHEY. 


'O. I. Cc, PIGS Se of Ne ia 1 farrog ta 


istration 
nished. R. C, KRANTZ, Dussaseees Os ov x io. 











| Rj World's Grand Champion 
Big Type Chester Whites Bloodlines, Pigs, $10 each. 
| Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, NEWVILLE, PA. 














AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


REGISTERED 0. I. C. Ep: Rocers, warvitur, 9-7. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand cham, breedi he: 
HARPENDING lie 5 ( beim bea 2 











BABY CHICKS 


Blood Tested Baby chicks 


INSURES vow AGAINST LOSS 
WE HAVE OV 000 BLOOD TESTED 
LAYERS OF THE IFFERENT BREEDS 








trial will convince you of their superiority 
PRICES RIGHT CATALOGUE 
BRYAN HATCHERY Bryan, O. 














SSS 


HICK 


Wel-hetched, — ~bred, allan 
t strains of Reds, Rocks, Leghorns. 
i aadeteen, fe, Safe arrival guaran- 
—Y toad within 1200 miles. FREE BOOK. 


W” W.F.HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N.J. 


Tom Barron Pedigree Strain S.C. White Leghorns 


Exclusively. Extra fine Cockerels $2 to $3 each 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


FEEK’S WHITE LEGHORN FARM, CLYDE, NEW YORK 


BABY CHICKS, big aa Sollows 
Bar Rocks and R. I. Reds, $24 per 0. $200. 


Ry 
Orders booked es ete: and Bes, 18 ij, 08 


oe HUMMER’ S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J. R. 2 


SPECIAL PRICES— 

















on turkeys, ducks, geese, guineas, hares and dogs. 
Hai eggs. Catalog Write your wants. 
H. H. FREED TELFORD, PA. 











LARGE ILLUS. CATALOG FREE 
s EDWIN SOUDER - - SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


URKEYS, Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Chickens, also 
Collie 





LARGE STOCK fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
eas, Bantams,Collies, Pigeons,Chicks, Stock, 
Eggs, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsyivanis. 





BABY CHICKS fis" sen quality. Catalos 


free. Golden Rule Macchery. Box 154, a Gentes. Ohio 


1 35 C par Vee Vs ) 


A Giant Who Works For You 


There is a giant who works tirelessly 
to lighten the labor on the Amer- 
ican farm, to make the farm more 
productive, and farming more 
profitable. 


He is personified by the vast re- 
sources of the Ford organization, 
whose herculean labors are directed 
primarily toward lowering the cost 
and increasing the efficiency of Ford 
cars, Ford Trucks, and the Fordson 
Tractor. 


The larger this giant has grown the 
lower the prices of Ford products 
have fallen, and the more valuable 
they have become from the invest- 
ment standpoint as farm equipment, 


To the farmer this has meant lower 
and lower farm costs, better arrange- 
ment of farming activities, more 
money crops, all with less effort and 
therefore with greater net profit— 
proof enough that it is to his interest 
w= to standardize on Ford equipment. 


~< 
Ford fotor Gompany, 
CARS -TRUCKS-TRACTORS 
Ask Any Ford Dealer 





Ford River Rouge Blast Furnaces 
produce twelve hundred tons of 
molten iron a day. 
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